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A Change  of  Editors 

by  Thomas  W.  Gillespie 


The  venerable  Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin  has  enjoyed  strong  editorial 
leadership  across  the  years,  including,  in  living  memory,  Donald  Macleod, 
Ronald  C.  White  Jr.,  Daniel  L.  Migliore,  and  most  recently  James  F.  Kay. 
With  this  issue,  Dr.  Kay,  the  Joe  R.  Engle  Associate  Professor  of  Homiletics 
and  Liturgies,  passes  the  editorial  baton  to  his  faculty  colleague,  Professor 
Stephen  D.  Crocco,  the  James  Lenox  Librarian  at  the  Seminary 

We  are  deeply  indebted  to  Jim  Kay  for  the  time  and  energy  he  has  devoted 
to  the  Bulletin  over  the  past  six  years.  Linder  the  influence  of  his  broad-gauged 
and  focused  theological  sensitivities,  the  journal  has  excelled  in  presenting  to 
Princeton  Seminary  alumni/ae,  as  well  as  the  larger  public,  the  representative 
lectures,  addresses,  and  sermons  delivered  on  campus  during  the  academic 
year.  It  is  my  pleasure,  in  behalf  of  his  grateful  readership,  to  thank  him  for 
this  special  service  and  to  wish  him  well  as  he  devotes  himself  fully  now  to  the 
task  of  teaching,  preaching,  and  worship  as  the  senior  colleague  in  this  field. 

It  is  equally  my  pleasure  to  introduce  Steve  Crocco  and  to  welcome  him  as 
the  newest  member  of  this  long  and  distinguished  line  of  Bulletin  editors.  Dr. 
Crocco  joined  the  Princeton  Seminary  faculty  in  1997  as  Head  Librarian, 
coming  to  this  post  from  a similar  position  at  Pittsburgh  Theological  Semi- 
nary. An  ordained  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  (U.S.A.),  he  holds  the 
Ph.D.  degree  from  Princeton  University  where  he  worked  with  the  late  Paul 
Ramsey  in  Christian  ethics.  His  present  research  interests  are  in  Jonathan 
Edwards  studies,  and  he  is  currently  preparing  a manuscript  for  publication 
on  this  seminal  American  theologian. 

With  this  change,  I am  most  happy  to  report  that  Dr.  Migliore  will 
continue  as  Book  Review  Editor. 


And  What  Then? 

by  Thomas  W.  Gillespie 


Farewell  Remarks  to  the  Class  of  2000 
by  the  President  of  the  Seminary 

When  William  Gladstone  was  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  he 
was  approached  one  day  by  the  son  of  a close  friend.  The  young  man 
sought  counsel  regarding  his  career  plans. 

“First,”  he  explained,  “I  plan  to  complete  my  studies  at  Oxford.” 
“Splendid,”  replied  the  Prime  Minister,  “and  what  then?” 

“Well,  sir,  I then  plan  to  study  the  law  and  become  a prominent  barrister.” 
“Excellent,”  responded  Gladstone,  “and  what  then?” 

“Then  I plan  to  stand  for  election  and  become  a member  of  Parliament.” 
“Wonderful,”  said  Gladstone,  “and  what  then?” 

“Then,  sir,  I plan  to  rise  to  prominence  in  the  party  and  be  appointed  to  a 
cabinet  post.” 

“A  worthy  ambition,”  replied  the  senior  statesman,  “and  what  then?” 

“O,  Mr.  Gladstone,”  the  boy  blurted  out  a bit  self-consciously,  “I  plan  one 
day  to  become  Prime  Minister  and  serve  my  Queen  with  the  same  distinction 
as  you.” 

“A  noble  desire,  young  man,  and  what  then?” 

“Well,  sir,  I expect  that  in  time  I will  be  forced  to  retire  from  public  life.” 
“You  will  indeed,”  replied  the  Prime  Minister,  “and  what  then?” 

Puzzled  by  the  question,  the  young  man  said  hesitantly,  “I  expect  then  that 
one  day  I will  die.” 

“Yes  you  will,  and  what  then?” 

“I  don’t  know,  sir,  I have  not  thought  any  further  than  that.” 

“Young  man,”  said  Gladstone,  “you  are  a fool.  Go  home  and  think  your  life 
through  from  its  end.” 

The  Princeton  Seminary  Class  of  2000  should  not  allow  itself  the  luxury  of 
such  foolishness.  This  commencement  marks  a major  achievement  on  your 
vocational  pilgrimage. 

Some  of  you  are  recipients  of  the  coveted  Ph.D.,  the  terminal  academic 
degree.  For  you,  too,  the  question  is,  “And  what  then?”  Initially  comes  your 
first  appointment  to  a faculty.  Then  comes  the  publication  of  your  scholarly 
book.  Hopefully,  this  is  followed  by  promotion  and  tenure.  You  are  on  your 
way,  with  book  reviews,  essays,  and  further  volumes  flowing  from  your 
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computer.  Eventually  will  come  a full  professorship,  followed  by  a distin- 
guished career,  followed  by  retirement,  and  ultimately  death.  And  at  every 
step  there  is  the  question,  “And  what  then?” 

Others  of  you  today  have  become  a Doctor  of  Ministry,  the  highest 
professional  degree  in  the  first  office  of  the  church.  You  are  already  well  into 
your  careers,  for  your  degree  is  predicated  upon  theological  reflection  on  the 
practice  of  ministry".  You  represent  the  work  to  which  many  Master  of 
Theology  graduates  are  returning  and  many  Master  of  Divinity"  recipients  are 
entering.  For  each  of  you,  beginner  or  veteran,  there  is  that  question  that 
needs  to  be  asked  at  the  time  of  the  first  call,  the  second,  the  third, 
and— ultimately— the  final  call:  “And  what  then?” 

This  applies  equally  to  those  of  you  who  graduate  today  with  Master  of  Arts 
degrees  in  Christian  Education  or  in  Youth  Ministry.  Yours  may  well  be  the 
most  crucial  work  of  all  in  the  church.  Someone  has  noted  that  the  church  is 
always  only  one  generation  away  from  extinction.  Without  effective  ministry 
to  children  and  young  people,  there  will  be  no  congregations  seeking  minis- 
ters. And  without  congregations  seeking  ministers,  there  will  be  no  seminaries 
seeking  faculty.  But  the  importance  of  your  work  does  not  excuse  you  at  every 
step  from  the  question,  “And  what  then?”  I raise  this  question,  even  press  it, 
on  this,  your  graduation  day,  because  I do  believe  that  life  must  be  thought 
through  and  planned  out  from  its  end. 

Just  how  deeply  I hold  this  conviction  came  home  to  me  when  I learned  that 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Bryant  M.  Kirkland  had  died  on  Easter  Sunday,  just  short  of 
his  eighty-sixth  birthday.  Dr.  Kirkland  was  the  distinguished  pastor  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York  City  for  twenty-five  years. 
He  was  a graduate  and  servant  of  this  seminary  for  over  thirty  years  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  its  chairman  for  six  years.  The  news 
came  as  a shock  because  we  had  been  together  on  the  trustee  tour  of  the  Holy 
Land  only  two  weeks  before  when  he  seemed  so  vigorous.  I will  always 
treasure  the  vision  of  him  and  his  wife  Lola  being  the  first  among  us  to  ride 
the  camel  in  Jericho. 

Sixty-three  years  ago  Bryant  Mays  Kirkland  sat  with  the  Class  of  1937 
where  you  sit  this  morning.  He  was  no  doubt  wondering,  “What  now?  And 
then  what?”  The  answers  came,  of  course,  in  God’s  providential  time.  His 
first  call  was  to  the  little  congregation  in  Willow  Grove,  PA,  then  to 
Narberth,  PA,  then  to  Haddonfield,  NJ,  then  to  Tulsa,  and  finally  to  New 
York  City.  He  was  an  eloquent  proclaimer  of  the  gospel,  and  his  ministry  was 
a huge  success  by  any  human  standard. 
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Bryant  Kirkland,  however,  was  the  only  person  known  to  me  who  outdid 
himself  in  his  retirement.  Retiring  at  age  seventy-three,  he  taught  preaching 
here  at  the  Seminary  full-time  for  a year  and  then  did  the  same  at  Eastern 
Baptist  the  next.  At  that  point  the  American  Bible  Society  invited  him  to 
become  its  acting  CEO,  a post  he  held  for  two  years.  Then  came  the  invitation 
from  the  National  Presbyterian  Church  in  Washington,  DC  to  serve  as 
interim  pastor.  For  two  more  years  he  packed  the  sanctuary,  to  the  point  that 
the  congregation  had  to  enlarge  its  parking  lot  to  accommodate  the  crowds. 
Bryant  Kirkland  served  two  more  churches  as  interim  minister  before  he 
finally  quit  and  moved  to  the  Valley  of  Virginia.  This  past  Easter  Sunday  he 
died. 

“And  what  then?”  It  is  not  an  idle  question,  for  the  answer  given  deter- 
mines whether  or  not  there  is  anything  we  can  celebrate  at  death  in  the  life 
work  of  anyone.  Jean  Paul  Sartre,  the  French  existentialist  philosopher,  once 
commented  that  “death  is  the  supreme  sarcasm  of  life.”  By  that  observation 
he  meant  that  death  mocks  all  of  our  distinctions  between  truth  and  false- 
hood, beauty  and  ugliness,  good  and  evil,  justice  and  injustice,  faithfulness  and 
unfaithfulness,  success  and  failure  by  reducing  them  to  the  same  level.  If  death 
is  the  last  word,  the  final  word,  the  defining  word,  then  at  that  point  there  is 
no  answer  to  the  question  “And  what  then?” 

But  Bryant  Kirkland  died  on  Easter— the  Day  of  Resurrection.  Some  of  us 
who  knew  him  will  suspect  he  did  it  on  purpose.  His  final  human  act  bore 
witness  to  the  risen  Jesus  Christ.  And  that  makes  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  in  how  you  view  life  in  its  totality,  either  in  prospect  or  in  retrospect. 
The  apostle  Paul  saw  this  clearly  and  stated  it  in  a telling  text  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  great  sermon  on  the  resurrection  hope  in  1 Corinthians  15.  He  begins 
this  sermon  by  reminding  the  Corinthians  of  the  fact  that  he  and  all  the 
apostles  are  agreed  that  at  the  core  of  the  Christian  gospel  is  the  belief  that 
Jesus  Christ  “was  raised  on  the  third  day  in  accordance  with  the  scriptures.” 
Then  he  argues  that  this  event  determined  their  ultimate  future.  For  the  risen 
Jesus  has  been  exalted  to  the  position  of  lordship  over  the  creation,  he  shall 
reign  until  he  has  put  all  of  his  enemies  under  his  feet,  and  the  last  enemy  to  be 
destroyed  is  death.  Finally,  Paul  promises  that  when  this  victory  over  death 
occurs,  God  will  share  that  victory  with  us.  “Thanks  be  to  God,”  he  exults, 
“who  gives  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  From  all  of  this,  the 
apostle  draws  this  marvelous  conclusion:  “Therefore,  my  beloved,  be  stead- 
fast, immovable,  always  excelling  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  because  you  know 
that  in  the  Lord  your  labor  is  not  in  vain”  (15:58). 
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That  is  the  assurance  that  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  think  our  lives  through 
from  the  end  and  do  so  without  despair.  That  is  the  w'ord  of  encouragement 
that  I offer  you  on  this,  your  graduation  day.  Go  forth  from  this  place  in  the 
confidence  that  whatever  the  answers  to  your  individual  “And  wiiat  then?” 
questions  may  be,  the  final  answer  is  that  whatever  you  do  “in  the  work  of  the 
Lord”  will  not  be  lost. 


God’s  Foolishness 

by  Cleophus  J.  LaRue 


CleophusJ.  LaRue,  Francis  Landey  Patton 
Associate  Professor  of  Homiletics,  preached 
this  sermon  at  the  Seminary's  Baccalaure- 
ate Service  in  Nassau  Presbyterian  Church 
on  May  14,  2000. 


Text:  i Corinthians  1:18-25 

FOR  MANY,  the  “preachability”  of  this  passage  is  not  readily  apparent.  By 
that  I mean  what  is  “preachable”  in  this  text  does  not  immediately  yield 
its  treasures  to  the  probing  eye  of  a sermon-hunting  preacher  on  the  prowl.  I 
do  not  want  to  shock  the  families  and  friends  gathered  here  this  afternoon,  but 
I must  say  to  them  quite  honestly  that  some  preachers  do  not  read  the  Bible 
until  it  is  time  to  go  fishing  for  a sermon.  And  then,  with  the  speed  of  an  eagle 
they  skim  the  pages  of  holy  writ  hoping  to  snare  some  preaching  possibility 
swimming  in  shallow  waters!  But  there  are  no  such  easy  pickings  in  the 
Corinthian  passage  before  us  today.  For  a cursory  quick  read  of  this  text  yields 
but  a convoluted,  complicated  passage. 

On  a first  read  parts  of  it  sound  negative  and  narrow:  For  the  message  about 
the  cross  is  foolishness  to  those  who  are  perishing,  but  to  us  who  are  being 
saved  it  is  the  power  of  God.  Parts  of  it  sound  terse  and  testy:  Where  is  the  one 
who  is  wise?  Where  is  the  scribe?  Where  is  the  debater  of  this  age?  Has  not 
God  made  foolish  the  wisdom  of  the  world?  Parts  of  it  sound  “jigsawish”  and 
hard  to  fathom:  For  since,  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  the  world  did  not  know  God 
through  wisdom,  God  decided  through  the  foolishness  of  our  proclamation  to 
save  those  who  believe.  This  text  does  not  yield  to  a quick  read  for  a “jumped 
up”  sermon  from  an  out-of-time  preacher.  Trying  to  understand  the  different 
ways  Paul  is  using  the  word  “wisdom”  is  enough  to  send  the  fainthearted 
scurrying  to  the  gospel  narratives  in  search  of  three  points  and  a poem.  Quick 
reads  do  not  work  on  this  text!  But  if  you  will  take  the  time  to  read  this  text 
until  it  reads  you,  the  character  that  is  central  to  it  stands  out— that  character 
is  none  other  than  God. 

Hear  the  text  again  as  it  focuses  unceasingly  upon  God: 

For  the  message  about  the  cross  is  foolishness  to  those  who  are  perishing, 
but  to  us  who  are  being  saved  it  is  the  power  of  God.  For  it  is  written,  “I  will 
destroy  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  the  discernment  of  the  discerning  I will 
thwart.”  Where  is  the  one  who  is  wise?  Where  is  the  scribe?  Where  is  the 
debater  of  this  age?  Has  not  God  made  foolish  the  wisdom  of  the  world.  For 
since,  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  the  world  did  not  know  God  through  wisdom, 
God  decided,  through  the  foolishness  of  our  proclamation,  to  save  those 
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who  believe.  For  Jews  demand  signs  and  Greeks  desire  wisdom,  but  we 
proclaim  Christ  crucified,  a stumbling  block  to  Jews  and  foolishness  to 
Gentiles,  but  to  those  who  are  the  called,  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  Christ  the 
power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God.  For  God's  foolishness  is  wiser  than 
human  wisdom,  and  God's  weakness  is  stronger  than  human  strength. 

Without  a doubt  God  is  at  the  center  of  this  passage.  Charles  Cousar  has 
rightly  noted  that  what  dominates  this  text  is  the  stunning  news  that  God  is 
the  protagonist.  I understand  wrhat  others  have  said  about  the  passage  — that  it 
is  about  division  and  factionalism  in  Corinth,  or  it  is  a passage  that  highlights 
the  opposition  between  human  wisdom  and  the  w'ord  of  the  cross,  or  it  is  one 
of  the  touchstone  texts  for  a theology  of  the  cross.  And  they  are  right.  All  of 
those  things  are  in  this  text,  but  at  the  center  of  it  all  is  God.  Central  to  this 
text  is  a revelatory  know  ledge  of  who  God  is  and  w hat  God  has  done  for  us 
and  for  our  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ.  I do  not  see  how  anyone  could 
preach  this  text  and  get  around  God.  Of  course  some  people  are  very  creative 
in  their  preaching.  They  go  to  great  lengths  to  leave  God  out.  And  for  that 
reason  so  much  of  our  preaching  today  is  “theocentrically  challenged”  — God 
light  and  human  heavy.  Too  much  of  our  preaching  focuses  on  human 
beings— w'hat  we  do,  wrhat  wre  like,  what  we  wrant  out  of  life,  what  we  hope  for, 
and,  even  worse,  what  w-e  think.  God,  if  mentioned  at  all,  is  thrown  in  to 
second  the  motion  to  wrhat  we  have  already  planned  and  proposed.  Some  of 
the  preachers  in  my  tradition  are  so  sure  God  has  endorsed  their  human 
speech  that  oftentimes  they  look  upward  while  preaching  and  loudly  pro- 
claim, “Ain’t  that  right,  God?”  But  in  the  text  before  us  today  our  focus  is 
squarely,  clearly,  intently  upon  God  and  what  God  has  done. 

So  what  does  this  text  that  focuses  so  intendy  upon  God  teach  us  about 
God?  God  decided  to  do  for  us  what  many  of  us  think  we  do  not  need  — God 
decided  to  save  us.  And  God  decided  to  do  it  in  a way  that  many  of  us  find  hard 
to  accept— God  decided  to  save  us  through  the  shameful,  powerless  death  of 
the  crucified  Messiah.  God  decided  to  save  us.  I know  some  people  are 
uncomfortable  with  that  word,  “saved.”  But  I would  like,  in  the  best  way,  to 
remind  us  in  Princeton  today  that  it  is  all  right  to  be  saved  (or,  to  be  in  the 
process  of  being  saved).  I know'  it  sounds  like  a word  more  fitting  for  the 
sawdust  trail  or  some  stereotype  of  the  sanctified  church.  I understand  that  it 
sounds  too  evangelical  for  some,  too  mushy,  too  shallow.  But  the  scriptures 
say,  the  NRSV  translation  of  the  scriptures  says,  “God  decided  through  the 
foolishness  of  our  proclamation  to  save  those  w ho  believe.”  I wish  I felt  more 
comfortable  w'ith  the  faddish  language  of  today.  I wish  I could  find  a trendy 
word  to  describe  what  God  decided  to  do.  But  the  text  does  not  say  God 
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decided  to  affirm  us,  or  God  decided  to  celebrate  us,  or  God  decided  to  woo 
us  and  win  us  or  wine  us  and  dine  us.  It  says  God  decided  to  save  us! 

God  knew  the  depths  of  our  depravity  and  the  willingness  of  the  human 
heart  to  engage  in  self-deception,  pride,  and  deceit.  So  God  decided,  through 
Jesus  Christ,  to  rescue  us  from  sin  and  its  consequences,  to  save  us  from 
condemnation,  to  restore  the  ruptured  bonds  of  union,  and  to  bring  us  again 
into  fellowship.  God  decided  to  save  us! 

We  are  here  today  at  God’s  initiative.  We  are  here  because  of  what  God  has 
done.  Before  there  was  a who,  a where,  a when,  or  a there,  God  decided  on  a 
plan  that  affects  us  in  the  now  and  the  not  yet.  God’s  decision  to  save  us 
reordered  and  rearranged  our  lives.  God’s  decision  reversed  our  values  and 
put  us  under  new  management.  God’s  decision  changed  our  mantra  from 
self-preservation  to  you  are  not  your  own.  God’s  decision  to  save  us  created  a 
people  to  inherit  the  kingdom  who  live  and  behave  in  ways  that  glorify  God’s 
name.  I think  it  is  wonderful  that  you  are  graduating  from  Princeton 
Seminary.  We  commend  you  and  salute  you,  but  that  in  and  of  itself  is 
insufficient  to  empower  and  sustain  you  for  the  journey  ahead.  You  are  going 
into  a world  that  cares  little  about  transcendence,  ultimate  meaning,  or  the 
Christian  understanding  of  God  and  the  world.  Whatever  else  might  have 
motivated  you  to  a life  devoted  to  God,  please  let  it  be  known  that  you  do 
what  you  do  because  you  have  been  saved  through  the  death  of  the  crucified 
Christ  and  called  to  belief  by  none  other  than  the  sovereign  God. 

Not  only  did  God  decide  to  save  us,  but  God  decided  to  save  us  on  God’s 
own  terms.  Some  people  find  the  way  God  saved  us  hard  to  accept.  They  find 
human  wisdom  — esoteric,  reflective,  or  rhetorical— more  acceptable.  But 
God  summarily  dismissed  human  understanding,  logic,  and  achievement. 
God  divinely  rejected  clever  speech  and  the  profoundest  of  human  thought. 
God  nullified  and  scuttled  every  human  machination  and  idolatry  and  chose 
instead  to  save  us  through  a message  that  does  not  make  sense.  Hans 
Conzelmann  is  right:  The  preaching  of  the  cross  does  not  just  appear  to  be 
foolishness— it  is  foolishness.  But  it  is  God’s  foolishness,  and  because  it  is 
God’s  foolishness  we  are  left  with  one  of  two  eschatological  choices:  We  can 
trust  God’s  foolishness  and  be  saved  or  persist  in  our  own  nonsense  and 
perish. 

God  saves  on  God’s  own  terms.  God  acts  in  ways  that  defy  human 
expectations.  If  you  walk  out  of  here  thinking  that  you  have  God  figured  out, 
or  that  God  moves  at  your  direction,  or  that  you  have  God  in  your  intellectual 
hip  pocket,  then  do  not  return  your  mailbox  key  just  yet!  A whole  lot  of  good 
things  have  happened  to  you  since  you  have  been  at  Princeton  Seminary.  You 
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have  been  tested,  strengthened,  informed,  enlightened,  educated,  broadened, 
and  deepened  about  God,  but  you  come  to  know  God  through  surrender  and 
faithful  obedience  to  God  and  the  ways  of  God.  I know  the  degree  that  many 
of  you  will  clutch  at  some  point  tomorrow  will  say  Master  of  Divinity,  but  you 
do  not  come  to  know  God  until  you  have  been  mastered  by  Divinity.  Trust 
God  to  do  it  God’s  way,  whatever  that  looks  like  and  whatever  it  comes  to 
mean  in  your  ministry. 

Hear  the  good  news:  It  is  all  about  God.  God  decided  to  save  us  through  the 
crucified  Messiah  and  call  us  to  belief.  We  are  here  today  because  of  what  God 
has  done.  In  God’s  foolish  plan  our  lives  find  their  meaning  and  purpose.  As 
strange  as  it  may  sound,  our  lives  actually  make  better  sense  when  we  entrust 
them  to  God’s  foolishness.  We  have  come  to  this  day  at  God’s  initiative  and 
we  move  beyond  this  day  at  God’s  initiative  and  on  God’s  terms.  Hear  that, 
trust  that,  live  in  that,  and  find  God’s  wisdom  and  saving  power  at  work  in 
your  life  in  ways  that  you  could  not  begin  to  imagine.  Amen. 


Church,  Individual 
Religion,  Public 
Responsibility:  Images 
of  Faith  between 
Modern  and 
Postmodern  Adulthood 
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2000,  in  the  Main  Lounge  of  the  Mackay 
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I.  Introduction:  Postmodernity  and  Practical  Theology 

IN  THIS  ARTICLE  I want  to  consider  adulthood  from  the  perspective  of 
practical  theology.1  Moreover,  I am  interested  in  adulthood  as  part  of  what 
may  be  called  the  postmodern  life  cycle,  and  in  the  contribution  of  practical 
theology  in  helping  people  lead  their  lives  faithfully  and  responsibly,  under 
the  conditions  of  postmodernity.  Consequently,  the  first  task  may  be  seen  in 
describing  and  understanding  the  position  of  adulthood  in  postmodernity,  the 
second  in  offering  images  of  faith  that  are  capable  of  addressing  the  demands 
of  postmodern  life. 

Any  discussion  of  postmodern  adulthood  inevitably  encounters  the  puz- 
zling question  of  what  postmodernity  really  is  about.  Philosophical  analyses 
such  as  the  account  offered  by  David  Harvey  have  been  widely  accepted  as 
standard  views.2  But  are  these  views  also  valid  empirically  in  respect  to 
contemporary  forms  of  everyday  life?  And  may  we  presuppose  that  the  stages 
of  the  life  cycle  have  actually  changed  according  to  the  expectations  formu- 
lated in  philosophy?  Or,  speaking  more  generally,  should  practical  theolo- 
gians consider  it  a safe  procedure  to  base  their  understandings  and  their 
models  of  praxis  on  such  theoretical  philosophical  concepts?  Given  the  fact 
that  social  scientists  may  still  consider  it  unlikely  that  a postmodern  self  has 


1 I would  like  to  express  my  deep  gratitude  to  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  and 
especially  to  the  department  of  Practical  Theology  as  well  as  to  President  Thomas  W. 
Gillespie  for  inviting  me  to  hold  these  lectures.  The  title  of  the  lecture  series  was  “The 
Postmodern  Life  Cycle:  Perspectives  for  a New  Practical  Theology.”  The  other  lectures 
addressed  childhood  and  adolescence  as  well  as  foundational  issues  of  practical  theology 
between  modernity  and  postmodemity.  The  complete  lecture  series  will  be  published  By 
Chalice  Press  in  2001. 

2 D.  Harvey,  The  Condition  of  Postmodemity:  An  Enquiry  into  the  Origins  of  Cultural  Change 
(Oxford:  Basil  Blackwell,  1989). 
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actually  replaced  the  modern  self,3  there  are  good  reasons  for  practical 
theology  to  take  a more  guarded  position  on  the  postmodern  life  cycle  as  well 
as  on  postmodern  adulthood.  In  any  case,  a more  empirical  and  inductive 
approach  is  needed  if  practical  theology  is  to  address  the  demands  of 
postmodern  life  as  contemporary  people  actually  experience  them. 

Sometimes  this  kind  of  procedure  — taking  today’s  situations  as  a starting 
point— is  considered  the  methodology  of  practical  theology.  It  is  then  called  a 
methodology  from  below.  Such  a methodology  does  not  approach  postmodemitv 
in  terms  of  philosophical  concepts  and  definitions.  It  does  not  take  a concep- 
tual comparison  between  premodernity,  modernity7,  and  postmodemitv  as  its 
starting  point  in  order  then  to  apply  these  concepts  to  the  praxis  of  social  and 
Christian  life.  Rather,  this  would  be  a methodology  from  above.  According  to  a 
widespread  assumption,  such  a methodology  from  above  or  a deductive 
approach  wrould  be  closer  to  philosophical  or  systematic  theology.  The 
strength  of  the  deductive  approach  is  conceptual  clarity7,  its  weakness  is  its 
relative  distance  from  contemporary  experience  and  from  the  praxis  of  the 
church.  For  the  inductive  approach,  the  opposite  may  be  said.  It  is  close  to 
today’s  world  and  to  the  praxis  of  the  church  but  it  may  be  lacking  conceptual 
clarity7.  Consequently,  there  are  dangers  and  shortcomings  of  either  approach. 
Therefore,  practical  theology7  should  not  just  be  identified  with  a naive 
methodology7  from  below  (and,  from  the  perspective  of  practical  theology7, 
systematic  theology  should  not  be  identified  with  a deductive  methodology). 
Rather,  in  my’  understanding,  practical  theology7  must  indeed  take  the  experi- 
ence of  today’s  people  as  seriously  as  possible.  But  at  the  same  time,  this 
experience  may7  not  even  be  understood  if  w e do  not  have  eyes  to  see  and  ears 
to  hear— or,  speaking  less  metaphorically,  if  w7e  do  not  have  concepts  and 
categories  that  enable  us  to  make  sense  of  what  contemporary7  people  tell  us. 
Working  from  experience  also  requires  conceptual  clarity7.  Consequently,  my7 
own  approach  is  inductive  but  it  is  also  based  on  theological  as  well  as 
philosophical  and  social  scientific  concepts. 

Since  we  cannot  presuppose  what  is  meant  by  postmodern  adulthood,  w7e 
have  to  make  sure  that  we  will  be  able  to  find  out  what  it  is.  And  since  we  have 
a special  interest  in  practical  theology7,  w7e  must  include  the  question  of  how7 
theology7  and  the  church  can  respond  to  the  challenges  that  this  kind  of 
adulthood  entails.  I will  start  by  asking  about  the  once  modern  understanding 
of  adulthood  that  now7  has  become  the  traditional  one.  In  a second  step  I will 

3 W.  Helsper,  “Das  ‘postmodeme  Selbst’— ein  neuer  Subjekt-  und  Jugend-Mythos? 
Reflexionen  anhand  religioser  jugendlicher  Orienrierungen,”  in  Identitdtsarbeit  heute:  Klas- 
sische  und  aktuelle  Perspektiven  der  Identitdtsforschung,  ed.  H.  Keupp  and  R.  Hofer  (F rankfurt: 
Suhrkamp,  1997),  174-206. 
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ask  about  the  changes  which  may  be  observed  when  we  compare  modern 
adulthood  with  today’s  experiences  and  perceptions  of  adult  life.  After  this  I 
will  be  in  the  position  to  ask,  in  a third  step,  how  theology  and  the  church  may 
respond  to  the  challenges  that  postmodern  adulthood  entails. 

II.  The  Traditional  Vision:  The  Modern  Autonomous  Individual 

Modernity  has  been  especially  productive  in  terms  of  images  of  adulthood. 
In  some  ways  we  may  say  that  modernity  itself  was  closely  connected  with  the 
proud  hope  that  humankind  had  finally  reached  adulthood  and  maturity.  In 
any  case,  the  immature  dependence  of  pre-Enlightenment  times  was  to  be 
overcome.  Kant’s  famous  response  to  the  question,  “What  is  Enlighten- 
ment?” may  be  understood  as  an  image  for  adulthood:  leaving  the  state  of 
being  a dependent  minor,  leaving  the  state  of  not  being  autonomous.1*  In 
Kant’s  understanding,  the  lack  of  autonomy  first  of  all  referred  to  a lack  of 
autonomous  judgment— a state  of  not  making  use  of  one’s  rational  capacities 
as  a human  person.  Sapere  aiidel  — Dare  to  know!  — is  the  decisive  step  towards 
Enlightenment. 

On  a more  popular  level  one  might  say  that  modernity  stands  for  the 
equation  of  adulthood  with  autonomy,  with  independence  and  with  rational- 
ity. In  this  view,  dependence  is  in  turn  identified  with  being  a child  who  is  still 
lacking  autonomy,  or  with  an  elderly  person  who  has  lost  his  or  her  autonomy. 
Proper  adulthood  is  then  limited  to  that  time  of  life  which  supposedly  means 
being  in  full  possession  of  one’s  abilities. 

Another  well-known  image  of  adulthood  was  set  forth  by  Sigmund  Freud 
from  the  perspective  of  psychological  health.  For  him  the  ability  to  love  and  to 
work— Lieben  und  Arbeiten  — characterizes  the  healthy  adult.5  And  psycho- 
therapy in  the  sense  of  Freud  is  aimed  at  restoring  this  ability  where  it  has 
been  lost. 

One  of  Freud’s  later  followers  in  the  United  States,  Erik  H.  Erikson, 
reformulated  the  psychoanalytic  understanding  of  adulthood.  In  his  account 
of  the  human  life  cycle,  Erikson  uses  the  term  “generativity”  to  describe  the 
positive  pole  of  adult  development.6  Generativity  is  a term  that  needs  some 

* I.  Kant,  “Beantwortung  der  Frage:  Was  ist  Aufklarung?”  in  Werke,  vol.  6 (Frankfurt: 
Insel,  1964),  51-61. 

5 See  the  discussions  in  N.  J.  Smelser  and  E.  H.  Erikson,  eds.,  Themes  of  Work  and  Love  in 
Adulthood  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1980). 

6 See  E.  H.  Erikson,  Childhood  and  Society  (New  York:  Norton,  1950,  1963);  Identity:  Youth 
and  Crisis  (New  York:  Norton,  1968);  Insight  and  Responsibility  (New  York:  Norton,  1964). 
Also  see  the  chapters  on  Erikson  in  my  books  Identitat  und  Erziehung:  Was  kann  der 
Identitatsbegriff  fur  die  Pddagogik  leisten ? (Weinheim:  Beltz,  1985);  Lebensgeschichte  und 
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explanation.  From  its  Latin  etymology,  generativity  points  to  the  act  of 
generating  or  producing  something.  It  refers  to  the  biological  process  of 
procreation  but  also  to  human  work  producing  all  kinds  of  artifacts.  So  with 
the  notion  of  generativity,  adulthood  becomes  identified  with  parenthood  and 
with  being  part  of  the  workforce  — or,  in  one  of  Erikson’s  more  philosophical 
interpretations,  with  responsibility  for  the  next  generation  in  general  and  with 
creative  work  in  all  kinds  of  fields. 7 

In  order  to  understand  fully  the  image  of  generativity  and  its  meaning  for 
our  \isions  of  adulthood,  wre  must  also  be  aw  are  of  the  way  in  which  Erikson 
describes  the  negative  pole  which,  as  a constant  threat,  opposes  generativity. 
This  negative  term  is  called  “stagnation”  — an  image  that  alludes  to  the  state 
of  being  inactive  and  of  not  growing.  In  this  sense,  psychological  stagnation 
may  be  compared  with  economic  states  of  “no  growth”  which,  in  modernity, 
are  not  considered  healthy  and  stable.  In  modern  economics,  “no  growiT” 
really  means  decline.  In  this  viewr,  the  only  healthy  state  is  progress.  So  if  the 
negative  pole  in  adulthood  is  described  as  stagnation,  the  normative  vision  of 
being  adult  is  based  on  the  idea  of  progress,  of  permanent  progress  and  steady 
improvement. 

WTiat  then  is  the  modern  vision  of  the  truly  adult  person?  If  we  combine  the 
philosophical  with  the  psychological  view,  wre  arrive  at  the  image  of  an 
individual  wdio  is  autonomous,  independent,  rational,  and,  moreover,  dynami- 
cally increasing  in  his  or  her  capacities.  Today  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  is  a 
highly  ideological  view  of  adulthood.  Yet  before  critically  questioning  this 
viewr,  let  us  turn  to  the  role  of  religion  in  modem  adulthood. 

What  happens  to  religion  within  the  modern  viewr  of  adulthood?  Does  this 
view  include  a place  for  mature  adult  faith?  Leaving  the  state  of  being  a 
dependent  minor  in  the  sense  of  Kant  also  means  claiming  one’s  freedom 
from  all  traditional  authorities.  Such  authorities  are  seen  as  jeopardizing 
human  autonomy  in  that  they  are  not  based  on  reason  but  on  tradition.  In  this 
understanding,  religion  and,  specifically,  the  church  are  considered  prime 
examples  of  institutions  whose  claims  are  not  bound  to  rational  argument  but 
only  to  faithful  adherence.  So  from  the  beginning,  it  is  hard  to  reconcile 
adulthood  in  the  modem  sense  with  church  and  religion.  Religion  is  welcome 
w here  it  supports  rational  autonomy,  especially  in  the  realm  of  ethics,  but 
there  clearly  is  no  central  place  for  religion  in  adulthood. 


Religion:  Religiose  Entwicklung  und  Erziebung  ini  Kindes-  und  Jugendalter  (Munich:  Kaiser, 
1987). 

7 E.  H.  Erikson,  “On  the  Generational  Cycle:  An  Address,”  International  Journal  of 
Psychoanalysis  61  (1980):  213-23. 
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In  the  same  vein,  from  a psychological  and  sociological  point  of  view, 
religion  becomes  confined  to  the  margins  — it  is  limited  to  certain  periods  of 
the  life  cycle  and  to  those  areas  of  adult  life  that,  for  one  reason  or  another,  are 
not  fully  accessible  to  Enlightenment.  For  the  modern  view  of  adulthood  as  it 
is  incorporated  in  psychological  models  of  the  life  cycle,  religion  is  tied  to  the 
time  before  and  after  proper  adulthood;  that  is,  it  is  primarily  identified  with 
childhood  and  with  old  age.  And  even  if  one  allows  a prominent  place  for 
religion  at  the  onset  of  adulthood  — in  adolescent  development,  where  it  may 
also  be  found  in  Erikson’s  account  of  the  life  cycle8  — it  is  only  such  a place 
that  religion  may  support  the  emergence  of  adulthood,  but  not  define  the 
meaning  of  adulthood.  Rather,  the  location  of  religion  in  childhood  and  in  old 
age  is  consistent  with  a clear  separation  between  secular  life  in  public— which 
becomes  the  true  arena  of  adult  life  — and  religion  as  a private  matter— which 
is  to  be  confined  to  one’s  heart  and,  possibly,  is  to  be  expressed  in  church  as  a 
private  institution.  According  to  this  view,  the  church  has  its  focus  on  children 
and  on  older  people  who  have  retired  from  working  life,  and  it  addresses 
situations  such  as  sickness  and  death  that  are  located  at  the  fringes  of  modern 
rationality. 

This  observation  leads  to  more  general  considerations  concerning  the  role 
of  religion  and  Christianity  in  modern  society.  Adulthood  as  the  proper  age 
and  status  of  modern  people  has  its  prime  location  within  the  secular  space  of 
work  and  public  life.  The  religion  of  the  modern  adult  is  a religion  of  inner 
personal  feelings.  It  goes  along  with  an  ethics  that  may  be  motivated  by  a 
particular  religion  but  takes  on  a religiously  neutral  form.  From  a different 
perspective,  one  may  also  say  that,  with  modernity,  three  different  types  of 
Christianity  and  religion  have  emerged:  religion  in  the  church,  individual 
religion,  and  public  religion  that  often  takes  the  form  of  civil  religion,  that  is, 
of  a religiously  grounded  morality  that  undergirds  the  public  order  but  is  not 
related  to  any  particular  religious  community  or  tradition.9  As  we  will  see  in 
the  next  section,  these  different  types  of  religion  still  play  a role  in 
postmodernity. 


III.  Postmodern  Challenges 

The  modern  image  of  adulthood  still  plays  an  extremely  powerful  role  in 
contemporary  society,  and  many  of  us  feel  the  hold  that  the  image  of 


8 Most  clearly  in  E.  H.  Erikson,  Young  Man  Luther:  A Study  in  Psychoanalysis  and  History 
(New  York:  Norton,  1958). 

9 D.  Rossler,  Grundrifi  der  Praktischen  Theologie  (Berlin:  de  Gruyter,  1986). 
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becoming— and  remaining— adults  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  actually  has 
on  our  deep  sense  of  direction  in  life.  Yet  at  the  same  time,  it  has  also  become 
more  than  obvious  that  the  idea  of  modern  adulthood  captured  above  is  an 
ideology.  It  is  an  ideology  in  that  it  never  included  the  life  perspectives  of 
those  who  may  not  expect  a career— women  who  take  care  of  children  and 
families,  for  example,  or  the  sick  and  handicapped  who  are  not  able  to  perform 
according  to  the  standards  of  modern  production.  All  of  them  are  excluded 
from  the  status  of  being  proper  modern  adults,  just  as  elderly  people  who, 
according  to  this  understanding,  lose  the  normative  status  of  progressive 
autonomy. 

Moreover,  the  modern  image  of  adulthood  is  an  ideology  in  that  the 
normative  ideals  of  autonomy,  independence,  rationality,  and  ever-dynamic 
progress  are  self-contradictory  and  detrimental.  This  is  true  in  at  least  two 
respects.  First,  the  normative  expectations  contradict  each  other.  For  ex- 
ample, the  economic  idea  of  progress  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  more 
personal  autonomy.  Rather,  the  economic  systems  claim  independence  from 
personal  control;  they  have  turned  into  impersonal  and  objective  powers  that 
clearly  limit  the  influence  of  individual  persons.  Second,  all  four  ideals— 
autonomy,  independence,  rationality,  and  progress  — are  paradoxical  in  that  it 
is  impossible  to  maximize  them  without  destroying  their  meaning.  As  we  have 
come  to  understand  today,  maximum  economic  progress  does  not  mean 
maximum  wealth.  Often  it  only  means  the  destruction  of  the  natural 
presuppositions  of  the  economy.  Similarly,  maximum  autonomy  of  the  person 
does  not  mean  maximum  freedom.  Rather,  it  only  means  the  destruction  of 
the  social  relationships  that  all  personal  life  needs  as  its  basis. 

Another  critical  point  that  has  been  raised  against  the  traditional  idea  of 
modern  adulthood  concerns  the  image  of  the  ideal  course  of  life  as  a linear 
curve.  This  curve  rises  up  from  childhood  or  adolescence  to  reach  its  peak  in 
mid-adulthood  and  declines,  slowly  and  softly,  into  a well-cushioned  retire- 
ment. Empirical  studies  starting  in  the  1960s  and  1970s  have  clearly  shown  a 
different  picture.  Take,  for  example,  Daniel  Levinson’s  account,  The  Seasons  of 
a Man's  Life , published  in  1978,  which  later,  in  the  1990s,  was  extended  to 
include  The  Seasons  of  a Woman's  Life.10  The  picture  of  the  “developmental 
periods  in  early  and  middle  adulthood”  that  Levinson  offers,  definitely  is  not  a 
curve  — although  it  still  contains  the  remnants  of  the  ideology  of  progress  in 
that  it  looks  like  steps  leading  the  person  to  ever  higher  levels  of  achieve- 


10  D.J.  Levinson,  The  Seasons  of  a Man  V Life  (New  York:  Ballantine,  1978);  The  Seasons  of  a 
Woman's  Life  (New  York:  Knopf,  1996). 
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merit.11  Yet  it  is  quite  noticeable,  even  in  this  ideal-type  picture,  that  the 
course  of  life  is  neither  linear  nor  does  it  follow  a steady  movement  in  one  or 
the  other  direction.  Rather,  adulthood  is  now  recognized  as  comprising  many 
different  crises  and  several  turning  points. 

How  would  the  picture  look  today  if  we  ourselves  had  to  design  one?  I 
suppose  there  would  not  be  many  steps  left.  Rather,  we  would  draw  our  lives 
with  several  lines  simultaneously— different  lines  or  strands  which  sometimes 
go  together  but  more  often  follow  different  directions:  working  life,  private 
life,  relationships,  and  possibly  memberships,  spiritual  journeys,  and  so  forth. 
In  sum,  adulthood  no  longer  is  the  time  after  the  great  transitional  divide  of 
adolescence.  Adulthood  itself  now  means  transition  — many  transitions  be- 
tween different  segments  of  a life  cycle  which  no  longer  has  a circular  shape. 

Beyond  such  general  observations  concerning  the  reality  of  the  life  cycle 
and  its  shape,  there  are  a number  of  concrete  challenges  for  the  modern  idea 
of  adulthood.  In  the  following,  I want  to  take  up  three  of  them:  the  changing 
role  of  work,  the  influence  of  the  media,  and  the  situation  of  religion.  Let  us 
first  look  at  the  role  of  work  in  adulthood. 

Although  it  is  not  so  obvious  in  the  United  States  at  this  point  in  time, 
adults  in  many  countries  around  the  world  are  suffering  a deep  threat  to  their 
status  as  modern  adults  because  of  unemployment.  Due  to  globalization  and 
due  to  the  international  competition  that  has  taken  hold  of  the  labor  market, 
many  adults  experience  that  paid  work  has  become  scarce  and  often  is  not 
attainable  for  them.  Unemployment  takes  away  one  of  the  traditionally  most 
important  achievements  of  proper  adulthood  especially  for  men  but  also  for 
women  — autonomy  in  the  sense  of  financial  independence.  It  means  falling 
back  into  a very  palpable  form  of  dependence  — having  to  rely  on  the 
resources  of  parents  or  relatives  or  on  benefits  from  the  state.  In  addition, 
unemployment,  especially  when  it  is  prolonged,  often  means  a severe 
breakdown  of  personal  perspectives  on  time  and  its  management.  Without 
paid  work  there  is  no  more  defined  schedule  for  daily  life,  and  without 
work-related  career  perspectives  the  future  threatens  to  become  pointless  and 
empty.  This  is  a critical  and  possibly  devastating  experience  that  many 
modem  adults  had  to  go  through  at  the  point  of  retirement  when  they  were 
leaving  their  work  lives  behind.  Now  this  experience  may  come  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  adulthood  itself— with  so-called  youth  unemployment,  which 
really  means  the  denial  of  access  for  young  people  wanting  to  join  the 
workforce. 

As  mentioned  before,  unemployment  does  not  appear  to  be  a serious 


1 1 Levinson,  Seasons  of  a Man  ’ s Life,  57. 
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problem  in  the  United  States  at  this  point.  Yet  American  sociologists  such  as 
Wade  Clark  Roof  caution  us  not  to  perceive  the  situation  and  outlooks  of 
younger  Americans  all  too  brightly.  Roof  observes: 

Young  people  face  an  uncertain  economic  future.  Contrary  to  the  widely 
held  belief  that  youth  is  the  best  time  of  one’s  life,  young  people  now 
constitute  one  of  the  most  disadvantaged  and  vulnerable  groups  in  the 
entire  population.  As  we  have  moved  from  an  industrial  to  a post-industrial 
economy  over  the  past  several  decades,  young  people  have  become  disen- 
franchised. We  have  told  youth  that  they  need  education,  and  they  do,  but 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  today’s  youth  live  in  an  educationally  inflated 
world.  Numerous  jobs  that  once  required  only  a high  school  education  now 
require  a university  education,  even  though  the  jobs  are  virtually  the  same. 
We  educate  our  children  more  than  we  did  in  the  past,  and  still  many  youth 
only  see  for  themselves  rather  dismal  prospects  for  the  future:  part-time 
jobs,  poor  pay,  and  competition  in  a global  economy  where  unpredictable 
market  shifts  directly  affect  opportunities.12 

Roof  is  not  interested  here  in  what  this  means  for  the  understanding  of 
adulthood  in  the  United  States.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  not  only  unemployment  but 
also  the  “dismal  prospects”  that  he  reports  will  have  their  effects  on  the 
identification  of  being  a true  adult  and  of  being  an  active  member  of  the 
workforce. 

Next  to  work  and  unemployment,  another  important  experience  affecting 
the  status  of  adulthood  has  to  do  with  the  still  growing  influence  of  the  media. 
According  to  media  researchers  such  as  Neil  Postman,  the  very  distinction 
between  childhood  and  adulthood  has  come  into  flux  through  the  media.  In 
his  book  The  Disappearance  of  Childhood , Postman  points  out  that  the  modern 
image  of  adulthood  has  a cultural  background  that  is  closely  related  to  the 
media.  According  to  this  view,  the  understanding  of  adulthood  always 
changes  as  new  media  enter  the  picture.  In  support  of  this  hypothesis, 
Postman  first  looks  at  the  time  when  printed  media  became  available  on  a 
mass  basis  (which  actually  took  place  during  the  Reformation  in  Europe, 
when  the  printing  press  was  introduced).  The  dominant  role  that  printed 
materials  soon  took  over  in  all  fields  of  knowledge  and  information  defined 
the  adult  as  a person  who  has  access  to  this  kind  of  information.  In  this 
understanding,  being  adult  means  being  able  to  read  and  write.  And  through 

12  W.  C.  Roof,  “At-Risk  Youth,”  in  At-Risk  Youth,  At-Risk  Church:  What  Jesus  Christ  and 
American  Teenagers  are  Saying  to  the  Mainline  Church  (Princeton:  Institute  for  Youth 
Ministry,  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  1998),  86. 

‘3  N.  Postman,  The  Disappearance  of  Childhood  (New  York:  Delacorte,  1982). 
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that,  Postman  says,  the  reading  of  printed  information  comes  to  draw  an 
informational  borderline  between  childhood  and  adulthood,  which  Postman 
sees  as  distinctive  for  the  modern  notion  of  adulthood. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century,  with  the  enormously 
growing  impact  of  media  that  focus  on  pictures  and  images  rather  than  on  the 
written  word,  this  borderline  begins  to  dissolve.  Now  everything  is  accessible 
to  everyone,  at  all  ages  and  at  all  times.  The  secrets  of  adult  knowledge,  for 
example  concerning  sexuality  or  violence,  no  longer  exist.  Television  brings  it 
all  to  the  home  for  whoever  has  two  eyes  through  which  the  images  can  enter 
consciousness.  According  to  Postman’s  hypothesis,  the  always  present  and 
accessible  imagery  of  television  melts  down  the  distinction  between  adults  and 
children,  leaving  behind  a new  hybrid,  which  he  describes  as  the  child- 
adult— a fusion  of  child  and  adult  who,  in  front  of  the  tube,  may  not  be 
distinguished  anymore. 

Just  as  with  other  stages  of  the  life  cycle,  the  changes  of  adulthood  also  have 
implications  for  Christianity  and  religion.  The  consequences  that  these 
changes  bring  about  for  religion  are  actually  complex  and  ambivalent.  In  the 
remainder  of  this  section,  I will  focus  on  two  of  these  consequences  because 
they  seem  to  be  of  special  interest  for  our  understanding  of  adulthood. 

One  of  the  more  hopeful  signs  of  our  time  is  the  growing  insight  among 
many  observers  that  secularization  by  no  means  defines  the  future  of  religion. 
The  “secular  city”  has  not  come;  instead  the  city  has  become  a meeting  place 
of  many  different  religions  and  of  a whole  variety  of  different  worldviews.  In 
many  countries  around  the  world  the  influence  of  traditional  religious 
institutions  such  as  the  church  has  decreased  markedly  and  still  seems  to  be  on 
the  decline.  Yet  at  the  same  time  other  forms  of  individual  religion  and  of  a 
new  interest  in  spirituality  have  increased.  There  is  something  like  a spiritual 
hunger  that  was  not  expected  by  the  modern  prophets  of  secular  society. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  religion  or  spirituality  of  today’s  adults  is  limited. 
The  research  that  is  available  certainly  does  not  give  us  a full  picture.  Yet 
there  is  enough  ground  for  a number  of  important  hypotheses.  First,  contem- 
porary adults  show  a great  deal  of  distance  from  the  traditional  church, 
especially  in  the  sense  of  the  mainline  churches  in  the  United  States  or  their 
equivalents  in  Europe.  Even  if  the  huge  majority  of  adults,  according  to  their 
own  statements,  believes  in  God,  most  do  not  connect  their  personal  faith 
with  that  of  the  church.  Everyone  a Special  Case  is  the  telling  title  of  a recent 
study  on  religion  in  Switzerland. 14  Even  this  small  country,  which  was  the 

14  A.  Dubach  and  R.  J.  Campiche,  eds.,  Jede(r)  ein  Sonderfall?  Religion  in  der  Schweiz: 
Ergehnisse  einer  Reprdsentativbefragung  (Zurich:  NZN  Buchverlag,  1993). 
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cradle  of  Reformed  theology  and  a place  deeply  influenced  by  Protestant 
ethics,  now  has  turned  into  a most  variable  landscape  of  religious  plurality  and 
of  individualized  religion.  Second,  as  adulthood  has  become  a more  flexible 
stage  of  life,  so  has  the  religious  orientation  during  adulthood.  Religious 
affiliation  no  longer  is  a stable  or  permanent  characteristic  that  one  needs  to 
hold  onto  as  part  of  one’s  adult  identity.  Instead,  many  adults  are  more  or  less 
actively  pursuing  their  search  for  what  might  be  meaningful  for  their  lives.  In 
this  process  church  membership  may  be  changed  or  be  dropped  altogether. 
And  there  is  little  to  no  social  pressure  not  to  do  so.  Third  and  most 
interesting  in  our  present  context,  issues  related  to  the  life  cycle  seem  to  be 
one  of  the  main  fields  of  religious  interest.  How  do  I find  a meaningful  life? 
Do  the  various  segments  of  my  life  cycle  form  a coherent  whole?  What  will 
become  of  me  after  I die?  These  are  some  of  the  questions  that  seem  to  keep 
the  process  of  the  spiritual  search  in  adulthood  going.  ‘5  Taken  together,  these 
aspects  of  religion  in  adulthood  once  more  confirm  the  understanding  that 
contemporary'  religion  is  highly  individualized,  pluralized,  and  privatized,  as  it 
has  often  been  described  by  the  sociology  of  religion.  Yet  this  is  not  the  whole 
picture.  As  several  observers  have  pointed  out,  religion  may  also  take  on  a new 
public  meaning  that  should  not  be  overlooked.16  Again,  this  perception  has  to 
do  with  the  question  of  secularization. 

The  critical  reevaluation  of  the  idea  of  secularization  also  entails  a new 
understanding  of  the  public  role  that  religion  may  have  to  play  in  the  future. 
The  neat  separation  between  a secular  public  and  private  religion  is  rapidly 
losing  its  plausibility  vis-a-vis  the  actual  influence  of  religion  on  politics.  A 
vivid  example  may  be  found  in  the  environmental  movements  in  many 
countries  that,  at  least  in  part,  are  fired  by  religious  motives,  or,  to  mention  a 
very  different  example,  the  conservative  Christians  in  the  United  States. 
Clearly,  in  all  such  cases,  politics  and  religion  are  not  separate.  In  a similar 
vein  we  may  think  of  the  growing  feeling  and  awareness  that  we  need  a strong 
civil  society  if  democracy  is  to  have  a future.  The  megasystems  of  state  and 
economy  obviously  are  in  no  position  to  furnish  the  ethical  basis  or  the  sense 
of  direction  that  are  needed  in  personal  as  well  as  in  social  life.  In  this  situation 
religion  and  Christianity  in  particular  may  be  considered  as  prime  resources 
for  giving  meaning  to  life  and  for  nurturing  responsibility  and  care.  According 
to  the  research  of  sociologists  such  as  Robert  Wuthnow,  Christianity  actually 
does  play  an  important  role  in  fostering  the  ethical  motives  of  community 

■s  For  a more  extensive  description,  see  VV.  Luck  and  F.  Schweitzer,  Religiose  Bildung 
Eiivachsener:  Gnindlagen  und  Impulse  fiir  die  Praxis  (Stuttgart:  Kohlhammer,  1999). 

‘6  Cf.  J.  Casanova,  Public  Religions  in  the  Modern  World  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1994);  P-  Beyer,  Religion  and  Globalization  (London:  Sage,  1994). 
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orientation  and  voluntarism  in  many  fields.17  Yet  it  is  easy  to  see  that  not  all 
forms  of  religion  or  Christian  faith  are  likely  actually  to  function  in  this  way. 
Privatized  religion  that  only  operates  within  the  individual  person  and  that  is 
focused  on  the  individual  life  cycle  will  hardly  be  effective  as  a source  for 
public  solidarity. 

The  three  different  forms  of  Christianity  that  modernity  has  brought  about 
and  that  were  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section  — church,  individual  reli- 
gion, and  public  or  civil  religion  — have  not  ceased  to  exist  in  postmodernity. 
But  in  some  ways  the  tensions  between  them  have  become  stronger.  A higher 
degree  of  individualization  and  pluralization  has  deepened  the  gap  between 
individual  religion  and  the  church,  and  the  religious  plurality  has  made  it 
harder  to  share  enough  convictions  in  order  to  maintain  even  a civil  religion. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  some  of  the  clear-cut  divisions  also  have  become 
more  flexible  and  permeable.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  public  influence 
of  religion  opening  up  new  connections  between  religion  and  the  public  realm 
that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  modernity,  was  supposed  to  be  secular.  In 
addition  to  this  we  could  also  mention  the  growing  awareness  within  the 
church  that  there  is  a need  for  building  bridges  between  the  church  as  an 
institution  and  the  personal  and  religious  life  of  postmodern  individuals.  With 
this  in  mind  I move  on  to  the  final  section,  which  deals  with  possible  responses 
to  the  challenges  of  postmodernity. 

IV.  Practical  Theology  as  Midwife  for  Postmodern  Adulthood? 

It  is  easy  to  see  that,  especially  with  adulthood,  the  postmodern  challenges 
are  by  no  means  only  detrimental.  They  may  be  detrimental  from  a modern 
point  of  view,  but  they  include  many  potentials  which  are  healthy,  and  they 
provide  a new  openness  at  exactly  those  points  where  the  modern  life  cycle 
tended  to  become  suffocating.  New  chances  seem  to  arise  for  a more  humane 
shape  of  adult  life,  and  these  chances  and  potentials  also  pertain  to  religion.  It 
is  liberating  to  learn  that  the  extenuating  expectation  of  all  things  becoming 
more  and  more  secular  may  actually  not  be  true  and  that  the  future  of  religion 
may  look  much  brighter  than  the  prophets  of  secularization  had  us  believe. 
Also,  religious  individualization  and  pluralization  may  not  just  lead  to  the 
much-criticized  supermarket  of  religions.  Rather,  they  may  mean  that  the 
many  voices  of  people  that  do  not  conform  to  the  image  of  modern  adulthood 

17  R.  Wuthnow,  Christianity  and  Civil  Society:  The  Contemporary  Debate  (Valley  Forge,  PA: 
Trinity,  1996). 
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may  finally  be  heard.  This  is  why  some  theologians  assume  that  there  is  a close 
connection  between  postmodemity  and  liberation  theology.18 

Yet  the  chances  and  potentials  of  the  postmodern  life  cycle  and  of  a more 
humane  shape  of  adulthood  will  not  be  realized  automatically.  Many  of  the 
developments  mentioned  above  refer  to  ambivalent  and  open  processes,  and 
this  is  why  the  work  of  theology  and  church  is  needed.  To  mention  only  one 
example:  A strong  civil  society  that  is  built  on  solidarity  and  mutual  care  will 
certainly  not  come  about  by  itself.  There  are  too  many  counterforces 
operative  in  our  culture  of  competition  and  violence,  and  there  also  are  too 
many  cases  in  which  religion  does  not  foster  solidarity  and  mutual  care  but  has 
turned  into  a source  of  hostility  and  conflict.  So  if  a strong  civil  society  is  the 
aim,  this  requires  many  conscious  and  deliberate  efforts  — efforts  of  encourag- 
ing and  directing  people  and  of  building  up  respective  values  and  character 
traits,  in  childhood  and  adolescence  but  also  in  adulthood. 

It  is  in  this  process  of  encouraging  and  directing  people  that  new  images  of 
faith  may  play  an  important  role.  Given  the  insecure  passage  from  modem  to 
postmodern  adulthood,  such  images  should  clearly  support  people  moving  in 
two  directions:  beyond  the  ideology  of  rationalism  and  progress,  and  beyond 
the  individualism  of  isolated  autonomy  and  privatism.  Yet  in  either  case,  it  is 
easier  to  say  what  has  to  be  overcome  and  left  behind  than  to  clearly  describe 
what  should  come  afterwards.  What  is  to  come  after  rationalism  — relativism 
or  even  fundamentalism?  And  what  is  to  come  after  individualism— a new 
collectivism  or  even  a tribalism  of  ethnic  and  cultural  groups,  as  many 
observers  fear? 

In  my  understanding,  one  of  the  key  images  that  might  guide  us  in  the 
passage  towards  responsible  post-rationalism  is  the  image  of  second  naivete 
offered  by  the  French-American  philosopher  Paul  Ricoeur.19  This  naivete 
stands  for  a return  to  non-rationalist  worldviews  and  identities,  for  example, 
in  symbol,  narrative,  and  faith.  But  while  this  second  naivete  clearly 
transcends  the  limits  of  rationalism,  the  need  for  rational  argument  and  for 
modem  science  and  technology7  is  also  not  denied.  Rather,  the  achievements 
of  modernity  are  given  a new  basis  in  a more  comprehensive  framework  that 
allows  rationality  to  play  its  role— a role  which  is  necessary  yet  definitely 
limited  in  that  it  may  not  define  the  aims  of  social  or  cultural  development, 

18  See  the  discussions  in  F.  Schweitzer  and  J.  A.  van  der  Yen,  eds.,  Practical  Theology: 
International  Perspectives  (Frankfurt:  P.  Lang,  1999);  M.  Yiau,  J.  Poling,  and  F.  Schweitzer, 
“Perspectives  on  Practical  Theologies  and  Methodologies,”  in  Globalisation  and  Difference: 
Practical  Theology  in  a World  Context,  ed.  P.  Ballard  and  P.  Couture  (Cardiff:  Cardiff 
Academic  Press,  1999),  193-212. 

19  P.  Ricoeur,  The  Symbolism  of  Evil  (Boston:  Beacon,  1967). 
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nor  may  it  be  used  as  the  ultimate  norm  of  the  human  life  cycle.  Through  this 
inclusion  of  rational  argument  and  also  through  its  self-conscious  and 
self-reflexive  character,  this  way  of  moving  beyond  rationalism  avoids  the 
pitfalls  of  relativism  as  well  as  of  fundamentalism.  We  are  not  returning  to 
premodemity.  Rather,  a second  naivete  regrounds  and  reframes  modernity, 
holding  onto  what  deserves  to  be  preserved  of  modernity. 

Ricoeur’s  image  of  a second  naivete  is  also  helpful  in  restoring  religion  to  its 
proper  place  in  adulthood,  and  this  is  no  coincidence.  It  clearly  is  in  the 
Christian  tradition  where  we  may  find  the  presuppositions  on  which 
Ricoeur’s  image  draws.  Most  notably,  the  German  theologian  Friedrich 
Schleiermacher  coined  the  image  of  a second  childhood  in  order  to  offer  adults  a 
post-enlightenment  idea  of  adult  religion.20  And  here,  with  Schleiermacher,  it 
becomes  obvious  that  the  image  of  a second  naivete  and  of  a second  childhood 
is  a modern  translation  of  the  New  Testament  image  of  becoming  “like 
children”  (Matt  18:3). 

The  perspective  of  becoming  “like  children”  may  also  lead  to  a different 
attitude  towards  the  ideology  of  growth,  progress,  and  perfection.  When  this 
perspective  is  connected  to  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  rather  than  by 
our  own  achievements,  it  allows  for  a new  openness  towards  the  fragmentary 
character  of  our  lives.21 

What  about  the  other  direction,  the  move  beyond  individualism?  From  my 
point  of  view,  there  are  two  sources  from  which  helpful  images  have  come  to 
us  over  the  last  few  decades,  from  feminist  psychology  and  ethics  on  the  one 
hand,  and  from  the  new  appraisal  of  community  structures  on  the  other.  Two 
powerful  and  important  images  from  the  work  of  Carol  Gilligan  and  her 
colleagues  can  be  mentioned  here:  responsibility  and  connectedness.22  By 
pointing  towards  mature  forms  of  being  responsible  for  oneself,  for  others  as 
well  as  for  nature,  and  by  showing  anew  how  maturity  may  not  be  adequately 
understood  in  terms  of  individual  autonomy  alone,  they  offer  important 
alternatives  to  an  individualistic  understanding  of  human  development. 
Beyond  the  psychological  account  of  these  authors,  it  must  also  be  noted  that 
both  responsibility  and  connectedness  have  important  roots  in  the  biblical 
tradition. 

The  last  image  that  I want  to  take  up  here  is  the  image  of  community.  In  the 

20  F.  Schleiermacher,  Die  Weihnachtsfeier:  Ein  Gesprdch  (Halle:  Schimmelpfennig,  1806). 

21  H.  Luther,  “Identitat  und  Fragment:  Praktisch-theologische  Uberlegungen  zur  Unab- 
schliessbarkeit  von  Bildungsprozessen,”  Theologia  Practica  20(1985):  317-38. 

22  C.  Gilligan,  In  a Different  Voice:  Psychological  Theory  and  Women's  Development  (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard  University  Press,  1982);  M.  F.  Belenky,  B.  M.  Clinchy,  N.  R.  Goldberger, 
and  J.  M.  Tarule,  Women's  Ways  of  Knowing:  The  Development  of  Self,  Voice,  and  Mind  (New 
York:  Basic  Books,  1986). 
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1980s  and  1 990s  that  term  played  an  important  role  in  the  discussions  about 
communitarianism  as  well  as  in  Christian  ethics. 2:5  It  is  not  possible  here  to 
deal  with  the  corresponding  philosophical  and  ethical  debates.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  at  least  for  the  present  context,  neither  the  understanding  of  the  church  as 
a more  or  less  closed  community  is  enough,  nor  does  it  make  sense  to  refuse 
the  idea  of  community  altogether  in  order  to  work  towards  a purely 
universalist  ethics.  The  universalist  view  has  no  real  place  for  special 
communities  because  such  communities  are  seen  as  potentially  divisive.  At  the 
same  time,  this  understanding  is  a decisive  weakness  of  any  universalist  ethics. 
In  its  negligence  towards  community  structures  it  tends  towards  an  abstract 
individualism. 

The  church  has  the  potential  of  becoming  a community  that  avoids  both 
the  closed-mindedness  of  a self-centered  community  as  well  as  abstract 
individualism.  A community  that  only  thinks  of  itself  and  only  cares  for  its 
members  clearly  contradicts  the  self-understanding  of  the  Christian  faith  that 
is  open  to  all  people  and  that  extends  love  and  care  even  to  the  enemy.  In  this 
sense,  I want  to  call  the  church  a public  community . It  is  a community  based  on 
a shared  faith.  But  it  is  also  a community  that  addresses  the  public  and  that 
works  towards  the  common  good. 

The  modern  notion  of  adulthood  is  premised  on  the  clear  division  between 
church,  private  religion,  and  public  responsibility.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
new  century  it  has  become  obvious  that  this  division  no  longer  fits  the  needs 
of  personal  and  social  life.  Rather,  it  creates  many  problems:  for  the  future  of 
democracy,  which  is  in  need  of  moral  and  religious  support;  for  the  individual 
person,  whose  life  becomes  empty  and  shallow  if  all  questions  of  meaning  and 
truth  are  confined  to  the  inner  world  of  feelings;  and  also  for  the  church, 
which  cannot  fulfill  its  mission  if  it  is  separated  from  the  personal  as  well  as 
front  the  public  domain. 

To  the  degree  that  the  contemporary  experiences  of  postmodern  life  allow 
for  overcoming  the  division  between  church,  individual,  and  public  religion, 
they  may  turn  out  to  be  beneficial.  This  statement  does  not  stand  for  an  undue 
optimism.  Rather,  it  points  towards  the  task  of  a practical  theology  that 
positions  itself  at  the  point  of  transition  between  modernity7  and  postmoder- 
nity and  that  offers  guiding  images  for  the  future  — images  of  community  and 
responsibility,  of  connectedness  and  a second  naivete,  not  only  for  individual 
religion  or  for  a secular  public  but  for  the  sake  of  a new  type  of  public  religious 
presence. 


23  For  a helpful  introduction,  see  M.  Brumlik  and  H.  Brunkhorst,  eds.,  Gemeinschaft  und 
Gerechtigkeit  (Frankfurt:  Fischer,  1993). 
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THE  God  OF  Christians  is  “the  executed  God.”  Biblical  faith  and  much 
Christian  theology  have  reminded  us  rightly  that  the  God  of  Jesus 
Christ— though  risen  and  living,  powerful,  grace-full,  liberating,  reconciling, 
and  salvific— is  the  One  who  was  also  crucified.  That  God,  in  the  language  of 
the  still  potent  book  by  Jurgen  Moltmann,  is  The  Crucified  God.'  To  speak  of 
God  as  “crucified”  is  to  take  the  surplus  of  meanings  carried  by  that  term, 
“God,”  of  ultimacy,  power,  mystery,  transcendence,  love,  goodness,  being, 
and  life,  and  to  focus  this  surplus  in  the  passion  and  death  of  the  concrete  Jesus 
of  Nazareth. 

In  order  to  clarify  how  the  life-giving  God  whom  Christians  worship  is 
given  in  and  with  this  crucified  Nazarene,  I will  not  be  discussing  christologi- 
cal  dogma  and  its  “two  natures”  theory.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  life  of  love 
and  justice  we  most  need,  a veritable  power  of  God  with  and  for  us,  somehow 
emerged  from  the  life  and  teachings  of  this  crucified  one.  That  emergence 
was  mediated  through  a cluster  of  revelatory  dynamics,  especially  oral  testimo- 
nies and  written  narratives  about  Jesus,  which  were  nurtured  and  developed  in 
communities  variously  called  the  Jesus  movement  and  early  Christianity.  Our 
own  interpretive  encounters  with  that  revelatory  cluster  unlock  and  awaken  us 
to  dreams,  actions,  and  awareness  of  the  God  of  Life  in  our  midst.  Pervasive  of 
this  entire  cluster  of  dynamics,  through  which  God’s  renewing  power  emerges 
and  is  revealed,  is  the  crucifixion. 

A God  entangled  in  crucifixion  is  an  antidote  to  pieties  and  theologies  that 
would  seek  their  God  above  the  earth  and  its  suffering  peoples.  It  is,  instead, 
to  know  God  in  the  humanity  that  has  been  abandoned,  rejected,  struggling, 
and  despised.  All  this  is  a familiar  emphasis  of  “theologies  of  the  cross,”  or 
speech  regarding  a “crucified  God.” 

To  speak  of  God  as  “executed”  does  something  more.  Over  centuries  of 
Christian  discourse,  “crucified,”  has  tended  to  signify  only  Jesus’  general 

1 Jurgen  Moltmann,  The  Crucified  God:  The  Cross  of  Christ  as  the  Foundation  and  Criticism  of 
Christian  Theology  (New  York:  Harper  & Row,  1974). 
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experience  of  suffering  and  death.  The  phrase,  the  “executed  God,”  reminds 
us  that  “God,”  bound  up  with  the  life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  was  exposed  to 
material  conditions  so  malignant  that  he  was  executed.  He  did  not  die 
accidentally,  as  a culmination  of  disease,  nor  because  it  was  the  necessary7  end 
of  all  humans.  Nor  was  it  because  Jesus  possessed,  in  E.  P.  Sanders’s  language, 
some  “will  to  die”  in  order  to  make  a “redemptive  death.”2  No  — he  was  put  to 
death.  Along  the  way  he  was  tortured  and  humiliated.  He  was  done  in  by 
executioners.  3 

Comedian  Dick  Gregory  once  said,  with  an  enlightening  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
that  if  Christians  understood  the  meaning  of  Jesus’  cross,  they  would  wear 
around  their  necks,  and  hang  from  their  earlobes,  little  electric  chairs.  I think 
he  is  correct.  The  fact  that  his  suggestion  seems  morbid,  and  that  many  of  us 
persist  in  hanging  a silver  or  gilded  cross  from  our  bodies,  suggests  we  have 
lost  touch  with  the  ugly  dimension  of  execution.  In  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  God 
embraced  not  just  death,  but  execution,  a state-sanctioned  execution.  God,  we 
might  say,  entered  into  Rome’s  and  Palestine’s  state-sanctioned  theatrics  of 
terror  and  from  within  that  theater  of  violence  made  life  wherever  “crucified 
peoples”  still  clamor  for  life.* 

Is  there  an  organized  theater  of  violence  today?  Do  “crucified  peoples” 
exist  now,  who  still  need  life?  I answer  yes.  To  make  my  case,  permit  me  three 
moves:  first,  to  portray  “lockdown  America”  and  the  theatrics  of  terror 
constituting  it;  second,  to  offer  an  account  of  why  America  is  using  a theatrics 
of  terror  today  through  prisons,  death  penalties,  and  paramilitary  policing; 
and  then,  third,  to  show  how  Christians  embodying  a liberating  practice 
informed  by  the  executed  God  might  give  rise  to  a “theatrics  of  counter- 
terror 


I.  Introducing  “Lockdown  America” 

In  my  own  church,  Anadje  rises,  all  of  her  thirteen  years  of  age,  to  share  a 
concern  before  the  adults  go  to  their  “Prayers  of  the  People”  during  Sunday 
morning  worship.  “We  had  a hard  week  in  school,”  she  says,  “for  two  days  we 
were  on  lockdown.” 


2 E.  P.  Sanders,  Jesus  and  Judaism  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1985),  332-3. 

3 On  what  still  may  be  the  best  study  of  crucifixion  in  our  time,  see  Martin  Hengel, 
Crucifixion  in  the  Ancient  World  and  the  Folly  of  the  Message  of  the  Cross  (Philadelphia:  Fortress, 
1977)- 

4 On  the  notion  of  “crucified  peoples,”  see  Jon  Sohrino,  Jesus  the  Liberator:  A Historical- 
Theological  Reading  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  (Maryknoll:  Orbis,  1993),  254-71. 
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Out  of  the  Mouths  of  Babes  . . . Today’s  children  and  youth  routinely  use  the 
metaphors  of  prison  life  to  portray  their  own  lives  outside  of  prison.  Twelve 
year-old  Jeremiah,  interviewed  byjonathan  Kozol  for  his  1995  book , Amazing 
Grace:  The  Lives  of  Children  and  the  Conscience  of  a Nation,  contrasted  his  own 
poor  community  (Bronx,  NY)  with  the  more  northern  and  wealthier  one  of 
Riverdale.  “Life  in  Riverdale  is  opened  up,”  he  said.  “Where  we  live,  it’s 
locked  down. ”5  When  asked  by  Kozol  to  elaborate,  Jeremiah  and  other  youth 
point  to  city  parks  you  cannot  play  in,  schools  without  learning  and  where  the 
police  teach  you  how  to  walk  the  halls,  libraries  you  see  into  but  cannot  go 
into  because  they  are  locked  and  barricaded,  shopping  malls  you  cannot  get 
into  because  you  cannot  get  past  security  vigilance,  and  Bloomingdale’s  stores 
at  Christmastime  that  chase  you  away  because  you  look  black,  Latina/o,  or 
poor.5 6 7 

Then  there  is  the  homeless  street  poet  that  Kozol  encounters  in  a Bronx 
city  park,  who,  amid  his  life  of  struggle,  dares  language  to  interpret  the  whole 
metropolis:  “I  see  New  York  as  a symbolic  city.  These  buildings  are  our 
concrete  prisons  piled  up  like  Babel.  A Satanic  technology  surrounds  us. 
What  we  see  is  apparatus  not  humanity.”?  Whether  from  the  mouths  of  youth 
or  of  homeless  elders,  today’s  prison-speak  is  not  just  the  result  of  metaphori- 
cal dexterity  or  poetic  license.  It  is  rooted  in  the  material,  economic,  political, 
and  social  conditions  of  our  times. 

The  Bronx  children  interviewed  by  Kozol,  for  example,  live  across  from 
Rikers  Island  in  the  East  River,  the  largest  penal  institution  in  the  world.8 
Ninety-two  percent  of  its  caged  people  are  black  or  Hispanic.  People  in  the 
Bronx  community  and  elsewhere  have  family  members  cycling  in  and  out  and 
know  friends  who  have  been,  are,  or  will  be  there,  as  either  inmates  or 
employees. 

New  York  City  spends  $58,000  annually  on  each  caged  adult,  $70,000  for 
each  juvenile.  This  is  ten  times  what  the  city  spends  on  each  child  in  its  public 
schools.  In  trying  to  justify  these  expenditures,  an  educational  administrator 
at  Rikers  says  bluntly,  “Without  this  island  [Rikers],  the  attractive  lives  some 
of  us  lead  in  the  nice  sections  of  New  York  would  simply  not  be  possible.  If 
you  want  to  get  your  outcasts  out  of  sight,  first  you  need  a ghetto  and  then  you 
need  a prison  to  take  pressure  off  the  ghetto.  . . . Short-term  terror  and 

5 Jonathan  Kozol,  Amazing  Grace:  The  Lives  of  Children  and  the  Conscience  of  a Nation  (New 
York:  HarperPerennial,  1996),  32. 

6 Ibid.,  32-9. 

7 Ibid.,  73. 

8 Ibid.,  142. 
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revulsion  are  more  powerful  than  long-term  wisdom  or  self-interest.”9  This  is 
not  just  the  isolated  statement  of  some  twisted  staff  person,  caught  speaking 
out  of  place.  It  is,  in  fact,  a window  out  onto  the  dynamics  that  are  driving  our 
nation’s  use  of  prisons  and  the  ready  use  of  the  death  penalty  that  is  applied  in 
the  prison  house.  Quite  frankly,  the  administrator  is  saying  “short-term  terror 
and  revulsion”  are  now  necessary7  as  a mode  of  control,  an  essential  mode  of 
governance.  We  thus  have  “Gulag  America.” 

Gulag  America.  The  United  States  of  America  has  become,  in  Christian 
Parenti’s  words,  “Big  House  Nation.”  Prisons  are  growing  in  number  and  are 
big  business.  Over  1.8  million  United  States  citizens  are  in  prison.  The  figure 
may  be  7.5  million  by  early  next  century".  Another  3 million  are  “doing  time” 
today  in  an  “outer  prison”  of  regimented  society,  under  care  of  the  court 
system,  exposed  to  unannounced  visits  from  parole  and  probation  officers, 
mandatory7  urine  tests,  home  detention,  or  the  invisible  tether  of  electronic 
bracelets.10  Just  since  r98o,  the  prison  population  has  tripled,  constituting 
“the  largest  and  most  frenetic  correctional  buildup  of  any  country7  in  the 
history7  of  the  world.”11 

Millions  more  are  connected  to  the  incarceration  system  “from  the 
outside.”  (Foucault  has  reminded  us  that  in  societies  that  organize  massively 
for  incarcerating  citizens,  “there  is  no  outside”  for  anyone.)12  Many  “outsid- 
ers” make  their  living  directly  or  indirecdy  off  the  economic  stimuli  provided 
to  communities  by  the  lockup  craze.  Administrators  at  Rikers  Island  tout 
themselves  as  a “huge  employment  opportunity”  for  the  South  Bronx.  While 
caging  their  inmates,  Rikers  employs  10,000  people,  8,000  as  guards. 

Small  towns  in  economic  slump  regularly  seek  recovery  by  organizing  to 
host  a big  prison.  Crescent  City,  CA,  for  example,  organized  to  get  the  $277.5 
million  Pelican  Bay  State  Prison,  a super-mean  maximum  security  institution. 
They  also  got  population  growth,  new  garbage  contracts,  a battery  of 
counseling  offices  and  services  (including  prison  chaplains,  of  course),  an  Ace 
Hardware,  a new  area  hospital,  a 90,000  square  foot  K-Mart,  and  jobs. 

Parenti  reports  that  yearly  expenses  from  the  correction  industry  are 
between  $20  and  $35  billion  annually,  with  “more  than  523,000  full-time 
employees  working  in  American  corrections  — more  than  in  any  Fortune  500 

9 Ibid. 

10  Christian  Parenti,  Lockdown  America : Police  and  Prisons  in  the  Age  of  Crisis  (New  York: 
Verso  Books,  1999),  167. 

11  Steven  R.  Donziger,  ed.,  The  Real  War  on  Crime:  The  Report  of  the  National  Criminal 
Justice  Commission  (New  York:  HarperPerennial,  1996),  31. 

12  Michel  Foucault,  Discipline  and  Punish:  The  Birth  of  the  Prison  (New  York:  Vintage 
Books,  1977),  301. 
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company  except  General  Motors.”1*  More  than  $7  billion  annually  has  been 
spent  on  prison  building  in  the  1990s.  In  1996  alone,  twenty-six  federal  and 
ninety-six  state  prisons  were  begun.  The  National  Criminal  Justice  Report 
found  that  nearly  five  percent  of  rural  population  growth  between  1980  and 
1990  was  due  to  transfer  of  prisoners  to  the  country,  “captured  in  the  cities 
and  exiled  to  the  new  carceral  arcadia.”H 

Convention  center  hotels  also  play  host  to  “Prison  Expo”  conventions.  The 
American  Correctional  Association  held  one  of  these  in  Nashville,  “more 
than  600  booths  touting  the  very  latest  in  prison  innovation  and  technology  to 
more  than  5,000  conventioneers.”1*  The  New  York  Times'  article  on  the 
convention,  entitled  “The  Utmost  Restraint  and  How  to  Exercise  It,” 
discusses  the  buying-spree  culture  among  those  who  have  to  keep  up  with 
lockdown  America’s  frenetic  pace  of  incarceration.  “For  the  warden  who  has 
run  out  of  room,”  says  the  article,  “there  are  temporary  cells  at  $40,000 
apiece.  For  hard-to-handle  inmates,  there  is  the  latest  in  restraining  chairs, 
ballistic  batons,  and  plastic  handcuffs.  And  for  those  who  simply  prefer  to 
delegate,  there  are  companies  that  do  it  all,  from  designing  cellblocks  to 
determining  staffing,  from  setting  up  a dispensary  to  beefing  up  security.”'6 
The  phenomenal  growth  of  the  prison  industry  is  often  seen  as  justified, 
since  it  is  reducing  violent  crime.  As  Tom  Wicker  has  documented,  however, 
the  decline  of  crime  is  not  even  roughly  equivalent  to  the  massive  prison 
buildup.  In  fact,  the  buildup  is  due  more  to  locking  up  minor  offenders,  while 
the  crime  decline  is  usually  talked  about  as  putting  violent  offenders  away. '7 
No,  to  understand  the  buildup,  we  have  to  see  its  character  as  inspiring  terror. 


II.  The  Theatrics  of  Terror:  Its  Six  Dimensions 

As  the  administrator  at  Rikers  Island  put  it,  “short-term  terror  and 
revulsion”  are  necessary.  The  gulag  and  the  punitive  measures  relating  to  it 
make  up  a house  of  horrors,  a structure  for  the  practice  of  a political  theatrics 
of  terror.  Let  me  explain  this  in  terms  of  six  dimensions. 


o Parenti,  Lockdown  America,  213. 

'4  Ibid. 

‘5  Donatella  Lorch,  “The  Utmost  Restraint  and  How  to  Exercise  It:  The  Incarceration- 
Minded  Meet  to  Buy  Mobile  Cells,  Ballistic  Batons  and  More,”  New  York  Times,  23  August 
1996,  sec.  B. 

16  Ibid. 

‘Horn  Wicker,  “The  American  Gulag,”  The  Earth  Times,  16-30  April  1999,  Opinion 
section. 
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(1)  There  is,  first  of  all,  the  way  prisons  transform  the  human  experience  of 
time.  The  prison  should  be  seen  as  a kind  of  theater  in  which  time  is  turned 
into  a weapon  of  terror.  In  most  theatrical  performances,  in  the  interaction 
between  the  play,  players,  and  audience,  there  is  a transformation  of 
time  — perhaps  a suspension  of  ordinary  time,  a creation  of  a new  time  that 
enables  a particular  insight,  often  another  kind  of  experience.’8  In  the  prison 
“theater,”  time  is  transformed  in  a particularly  new  and  destructive  way. 
There  is  not  simply  a loss  of  time.  Nor  is  this  just  some  more  intense  form  of 
being  sent  to  your  room,  for  “time  out.”  It  is  that,  and  so  time  is  lost,  with 
mothers,  fathers,  aunts,  and  uncles  missing  out  on  seeing  children  grow  into 
adulthood.  Mumia  Abu-Jamal,  a resident  of  Pennsylvania’s  death  row  for 
seventeen  years,  observes  about  prison  time,  that  “once  loving  relationships 
wither  into  yesterday’s  dust.  Relatives  die,  their  loss  mourned  in  silent 
loneliness.  Times,  temperaments,  mores  change,  and  the  caged  move  to 
outdated  rhythms.”'9 

Yet  beyond  this  lost  time  and  lost  experience  there  is  a more  crucial 
transformation:  the  routinization  of  time,  a transformation  intentionally 
cultivated  by  prison  authorities  to  make  every7  day7  like  another.  Amid 
routinization,  the  very7  perception  of  time  is  deadened.  As  Abu-Jamal  say7s  in 
an  essay  called  “Killing  Time,”  printed  in  Forbes  magazine,  intentionally 
constructed  regimens  yield  a hypnotic  sameness.  Time  in  prison,  then, 
becomes  “a  thick,  dull  mallet  that  pounds  consciousness  into  a coma.”20  As 
mallet,  time  thus  yields  a kind  of  spirit  death.  “The  mind-numbing, 
soul-killing  savage  sameness  that  makes  each  day  an  echo  of  the  day  before, 
with  neither  thought  nor  hope  of  growth,  makes  prison  the  abode  of  spirit 
death  that  it  is  for  over  a million  men  and  women  now  held  in  U.S.  hell 
holes.”21 

Time  as  the  devourer  of  flesh  and  life  is  born  witness  to  by  countless  others. 
There  is  the  poem  by7  Ojibwa  Sioux  political  prisoner,  Leonard  Peltier, 
imprisoned  for  twenty-three  years  in  federal  prisons  for  killing  two  FBI 
agents,  whose  killer  the  prosecutor  actually7  has  admitted  remains  unknown.22 


18  Hans-Georg  Gadamer,  Truth  and  Method  (New  York:  Continuum,  1989),  1 10-5. 

'9  Mumia  Abu-Jamal,  Live  from  Death  Row  (Wellesley,  MA:  Addison  Wesley,  1995),  65. 

20  Mumia  Abu-Jamal,  “Killing  Time,”  Forbes,  30  November  1998. 

21  Abu-Jamal,  Live  from  Death  Row,  65. 

22  World  religious  leaders,  over  sixty7  United  States  congressional  representatives,  Am- 
nesty International,  and  many  others  have  called  for  clemency  and  unconditional  release  to 
be  granted  him.  For  the  most  detailed  documentary7  of  Peltier’s  case,  in  the  context  of  the 
United  States  Government’s  war  on  the  American  Indian  Movement,  see  Peter  Matthies- 
sen,  In  the  Spirit  of  Crazy  Horse  (New  York:  Penguin,  1991). 
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Twenty-three  years  have  given  him  this  viewpoint  on  time  in  prison: 

Doing  time  creates  a 
demented  darkness  of  my 
own  imagination. 

Doing  time  does  this  thing 
But,  of  course,  you 
don’t  do  time. 

You  do  without  it.  Or 
rather,  time  does  you. 

Time  is  a cannibal  that 
devours  the  flesh  of  your 
years 

day  by  day,  bite  by  bite. 

(2)  The  claims  to  innocence  by  Abu-Jamal,  by  Peltier,  and  by  their 
worldwide  supporters  are  well-known.  Many  others  are  in  a similar  situation, 
however,  if  not  because  they  are  innocent,  but  because  the  forced  experience 
of  the  mallet  of  prison  time  and  the  subsequent  spirit  death  seem  out  of 
proportion  to  the  wrong  they  have  done.  This  is  a second  dimension  of  prison 
terror:  to  know  your  wrong  and  failure  in  life,  yet  to  be  exposed  to  spirit  death 
for  the  error,  a punishment  often  felt  to  be  grossly  unjust. 

One  inmate  in  the  system  doing  life  for  burglary,  known  only  as  “John  J.,” 
exclaims,  “I  admit  that  I have  a serious  drug  problem  and  am  no  angel  — but  I 
am  not  an  animal  that  needs  to  be  locked  up  for  the  rest  of  his  life!”2?  John  J.’s 
situation,  having  a drug  problem  and  now  doing  life  for  burglary,  raises  the 
question  of  who  is  being  incarcerated  today  and  for  what.  Politicians  and 
pundits  who  justify  the  lockdown  craze  often  argue  that  we  are  ridding  our 
streets  and  neighborhoods  of  violent  offenders  and  feared  superpredators. 
Actually,  only  twenty-nine  percent  of  all  prison  admissions  are  for  “violent 
offenses”  such  as  rape,  murder,  kidnapping,  robbery,  and  assault.  The  other 
seventy-one  percent  are  for  various  nonviolent  crimes:  Thirty-one  percent  for 
“property  offenses”  such  as  fraud,  burglary,  auto-theft,  and  larceny;  another 
thirty  percent  for  drug  offenses  (possession  and  trafficking);  then,  nine  more 
percent  for  “public  order  offenses”  such  as  drunk  driving  and  arms  posses- 
sion.2'? 

u Cited  in  Parenti,  Lockdown  America,  2 1 1 . 

Bureau  ofjustice  Statistics,  Source  Book  1995  (Washington,  DC:  Government  Printing 
Office,  1996),  568  (cited  in  Parenti,  Lockdown  America,  167). 
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The  result  is  that  among  the  burgeoning  number  of  our  citizens  exposed  to 
spirit  death,  the  majority  are  not  perpetrators  of  violent  crime.  I am  not 
diminishing  the  seriousness  of  any  of  these  crimes  at  this  point.  I am  simply 
noting  the  sense  of  injustice  felt  by  many  who  are  experiencing  spirit  death  as 
punishment  for  nonviolent  crime.  In  most  cases,  the  terror  is  more  than  the 
error. 

(3)  The  theatrics  of  terror  in  “Big  House  Nation”  offers  up  a spectacle  in 
living  color,  in  more  ways  than  we  might  like  to  think.  I have  in  mind 
primarily  the  way  our  prisons  are  implicated  in  America’s  long-standing  cruel 
sickness  of  white  supremacism.  Poor  people  of  color,  especially  African 
Americans,  are  the  majority  of  residents  in  today’s  carceral  archipelago.  In  the 
year  2000,  it  is  estimated  that  one  in  ten  black  men  will  be  in  prison. 25  At  least 
one-third  of  all  African  American  men  aged  eighteen  to  thirty-four  are  under 
the  supervision  of  the  criminal  justice  system  — jail,  prison,  probation,  parole, 
or  court  supervision.26  At  present,  although  African  Americans  make  up  only 
twelve  percent  of  this  country’s  population,  “ half  of  all  prisoners  are  Black,” 
according  to  Parenti,  forty-one  percent  according  to  Wicker.2?  Whoever  has 
it  right,  the  figures  are  wildly  disproportionate. 

The  disparity  of  arrests,  conviction,  and  incarceration  of  African  Americans 
cannot  be  explained  simply  by  greater  incidence  of  crime  in  black  communi- 
ties. The  disparity  is  so  great  now,  as  the  National  Criminal  Justice  Report 
notes,  that  cumulative  racial  bias  at  all  points  of  the  criminal  justice  system 
must  now  be  seen  as  the  major  cause  of  the  disparity  in  our  prisons.28 

This  report  minces  no  words  in  also  warning  that  we  risk  “social  catastro- 
phe” with  this  disparity.  Virtually  everyone  in  inner-city  minority  communi- 
ties lives  with  knowledge  of  family  in  the  prisons.  Children  often  visit  prisons 
to  see  loved  ones  more  often  than  they  have  school  field  trips.  Talk  on  the 
street  is  of  a kind  of  “new  age  slaver)7,”  with  predominantly  black  populations 
caged  and  housed  in  the  prisons.  Rappers  refer  to  the  big  prisons  as  the  new 
slave  galleons  of  our  time.  Street  talk  about  slavery  today  is  not  pure 
hyperbole,  given  that  when  United  States  prisons  emerged  after  slavery  they 
became  the  major  way  for  continuing  racist  domination  over  black  life  and 
labor.2? 

2<’  Parenti,  Lockdown  America,  xii. 

26  Donziger,  Real  War,  42. 

27  Parenti,  Lockdown  America,  xii. 

28  See  Chapter  4,  “Race  and  Criminal  Justice,”  in  Donziger,  Real  War,  99-129. 

29  C.  George  Caffentzis,  After  Such  Knowledge,  What  Forgiveness?:  Foucault,  Racism  and  the 
Death  Penalty  (Anti-Death  Penalty  Project  of  the  Radical  Philosophy  Association,  1998).  Cf. 
Lawrence  M.  Friedman,  Crime  and  Punishment  in  American  History  (New  York:  Basic  Books, 
1993)- 
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As  the  1996  National  Criminal  Justice  Report  summarizes,  we  are  moving 
“closer  to  a racial  abyss  that  has  little  to  do  with  the  creation  of  a safe 
society.”^0  Gulag  America  is  a special  terror  to  black,  Latino,  and  indigenous 
communities. 

(4)  The  prison  world  is  also  one  of  sexual  violation.  The  theater  of  terror  is 
inscribed  into  the  very  bodies  of  the  confined.  Mid-Jersey  talk  shows  are 
replete  with  nervous  titters  about  prison  rape.  Prison  cinema  gives  often  a 
glimpse  of  the  violation.  What  is  often  overlooked  is  that  prison  culture  is  a 
systematically  maintained  and  nurtured  rape  culture. 

Rape  occurs  systematically  in  our  burgeoning  prisons  not  only  because 
prison’s  denial  of  human  contact  is  made  worse  today  by  greater  restrictions 
on  conjugal  visits  and  healthy  human  touch.  Nor  is  it  only  because  of  the 
deprivation  of  heterosexual  interchange  in  prison  environments.  It  is  mainly 
because  guards  and  supervisors  use  rape  to  divide  and  subdue  the  imprisoned 
population,  which  otherwise  would  be  unmanageable.  In  other  words,  guards 
and  supervisors  connive  with  a thriving  “sex  chattel”  system  in  which  many 
men  are  made  “female”  sexual  slaves,  “punks”  to  other  men. 3"  Moreover, 
guards  and  supervisors  themselves  use  powers  over  the  imprisoned  for  their 
own  sexual  gratification,  especially  male  guards  supervising  females. 32 

Parenti  argues  that  there  are  “roughly  200,000  male  inmates  in  America 
raped  every  year,  and  many  of  them  raped  daily.”  A movement  in  the  prisons, 
called  Stop  Prisoner  Rape,  puts  the  figure  at  290,000,  noting  that  most  studies 
of  prison  rape  do  not  look  at  those  who  pair  off  for  protection  or  at  the  high 
incidents  of  juvenile  rape  in  facilities. 33 

The  systematic,  and  officially-sanctioned,  dimensions  of  rape  are  drama- 
tized by  an  account  by  Dr.  James  Gilligan,  a doctor  and  psychiatrist  working 
in  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Corrections: 

...  in  one  prison  holding  close  to  700  inmates,  one  of  the  prison  administra- 
tors, who  was  in  a position  to  know,  informed  me  that,  out  of  that  total 
number,  probably  no  more  than  half  a dozen  men  failed  to  engage  in  some 
form  or  other  of  regular  sexual  encounter  with  other  men.  How  did  he 
know  that?  Because  in  that  prison  an  “observation  gallery”  overlooks  every 
cell  in  the  three  tiers  of  its  maximum-security  wing  so  that  the  correction 
officers  can  observe  what  goes  on  within  each  and  every  cell. 34 

3°  Ibid.,  129. 

3'  Parenti,  Lockdown  America,  185. 

32  Ibid.,  190-3. 

33  Ibid.,  185. 

3-t  James  Gilligan,  Violence:  Reflections  on  a National  Epidemic  (New  York:  Vintage,  1996), 
164. 
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The  use  of  this  sexual  terror  to  divide  and  control  the  inmate  population  is  just 
one  such  use  of  violence  for  administrative  purposes.  It  is  also  well-known 
that  supervisors  and  guards  also  work  with  gangs  internal  to  the  prison 
system,  using  and  encouraging  ethnically-constituted  groups  against  one 
another  (such  as  the  Aryan  Brotherhood,  Black  Guerrilla  Family,  Mexican 
Mafia,  Bloods,  Crips,  and  so  on)  — all  with  the  aim  of  keeping  the  big  house  a 
veritable  “Balkans  in  a box.”35  It  is  crucial  to  the  maintenance  of  our  carceral 
archipelago  that  terror  be  used  to  divide  the  imprisoned  in  these  ways. 

(5)  The  theatrics  of  terror  are  dramatically  played  out  also  in  those  rooms 
where  state-sanctioned  executions  take  place.  I believe  we  need  to  see  the 
widespread  use  of  the  death  penalty  in  the  context  of  creating  spectacles  in 
theatrics  of  terror. 

In  1999  we  have  been  executing  citizens  at  a rate  of  two  per  wreek,  with  the 
total  of  the  executed  now  being  more  than  in  any  year  in  the  last  forty  years. 
With  over  3,500  on  United  States  death  rows  now,  the  total  is  expected  to  be 
near  or  over  4,000  people  by  the  end  of  the  year  2000.  With  new  laws 
expediting  the  death  penalty  taking  effect  by  then,  we  could  be  seeing  annual 
execution  totals  in  the  hundreds  for  a single  year,  two  or  three  being 
dispatched  in  a day. 

The  extensive  use  of  the  death  penalty  is  a ritual  enactment  of  the  state’s 
alleged  right  to  take  life,  its  right  to  hold  power  of  life  and  death  over  its 
citizenry7.  Its  major  function  is  to  register  terror  deep  in  the  civil  unconscious. 
This  function  persists,  even  while  many  debate  the  various  theories  of 
“deterrence,”  “retribution,”  or  today’s  most  popular  “just  desserts”  theory. 
(Ultimately,  I do  not  think  any  of  these  hold  up.)  The  tremors  of  terror  are 
felt,  first  of  all,  in  the  prison  house  itself,  in  which  the  death  penalty  is  carried 
out.  The  tremors  are  also  felt  and  evident  in  public  attention  that  surrounds 
an  execution.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  executions  to  attain  the  status  of  a 
spectacle,  involving  radio  DJs  and  other  talk  show7  commentators,  and  then 
also  the  pro-  and  anti-death  penalty7  crow7ds  outside  the  prison  wralls. 

True,  we  do  not  have  the  kinds  of  execution  spectacles  that  we  had  with 
public  hangings  and  ritualized  torture  of  the  past.  The  present  mix,  however, 
of  shrouding  and  revealing  the  reports  of  execution  has  a function  of 
rendering  execution  spectacular.  It  attains  a mysterious,  everyone-know7s- 
about-it-but-doesn’t-quite-know7-about-it  sensibility.  Being  both  widely  pre- 
sent and  applied,  and  yet  cloaked,  executions  take  on  a spectral  awe.  The 
carefully7  orchestrated  release  of  information  about  executions  might  in  fact  be 
more  effective  than  outright  public  display. 

3>  Parenti,  Lockdown  America,  193-2 10. 
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(6)  In  close  articulation  with  all  that  has  been  mentioned,  I note  a final 
dimension  of  lockdown  America  and  its  theatrics  of  terror:  paramilitary 
policing.  A whole  host  of  other  operations  used  by  present  United  States 
authorities  also  mobilizes  spectacle,  displaying  awesome  power.  In  the  late 
1980s,  for  example,  massive  and  dramatic  raids  and  sweeps  by  United  States 
city  police  forces  began  a war  on  users  of  drugs.  Among  these  were  “Opera- 
tion Sting”  in  Miami  (1986)  tallying  nearly  2,600  arrests;  “Operation  Snow 
Ball”  in  Orange  County,  CA  (1986);  “Operation  Clean  Sweep”  in  Washing- 
ton, DC  (1987)  involving  28,000  arrests  and  apprehension  of  1,400  adoles- 
cents for  minor  dealing  and  possession;  “Operation  Pressure  Point”  in  New 
York  City  (1987)  wherein  police  conducted  weekly  sweeps,  stings,  and  “buy 
busts”  in  cooperation  with  federal  agents. ?6  Perhaps  most  famous  was  “Opera- 
tion Hammer”  in  Los  Angeles,  in  which  14,000  people  — “mostly  young  Black 
men— were  arrested  and  booked  in  mobile  command  centers  during  a massive 
paramilitary  occupation  of  south  LA’s  deindustrialized  ghettos.”?7  More  black 
youth  were  arrested  here  than  at  any  time  since  the  1965  Watts  Rebellion: 

Kids  are  humiliatingly  forced  to  “kiss  the  sidewalk”  or  spreadeagle  against 
police  cruisers  while  officers  check  their  names  against  computerized  files 
of  gang  members.  . . the  kids  are  processed  in  mobile  booking  centers, 
mostly  for  trivial  offences  like  delinquent  parking  tickets  or  curfew  viola- 
tions. Hundreds  more,  uncharged,  have  their  names  and  addresses  entered 
into  the  electronic  gang  roster  for  future  surveillance.?8 

As  impressive  as  the  simple  number  of  arrests  might  be,  it  is  the  drama  and 
spectacle  of  these  inner-city  actions  that  are  most  important.  The  aim  is  to 
create  a sense  of  drama,  of  total  surveillance.  As  one  sergeant  of  a California 
SWAT  team  said  about  sweeps,  “They  see  our  big  gray  SWAT  bus,  and  the 
weapons,  and  they  know  we  mean  business. ”??  The  logic  is  clear,  knowing  the 
seriousness  of  police  plans  is  rooted  in  a spectacular  seeing. 

The  interest  in  what  Christian  Parenti  has  called  the  “political  theatrics  of 
terror”  has  been  extended  in  the  1990s  from  inner-city  United  States  neigh- 
borhoods, where  it  still  continues,  to  the  Mexican  border  region.  There 
“Operation  Last  Call,”  a vigorous  round-up  of  “Mexican-looking”  people, 
occurred  in  Texas  (1998).  It  was  a statewide  assault  by  INS  and  police  agents, 
descending  upon  hundreds  of  homes,  catching  116  immigrants  in  El  Paso 

?6  Ibid.,  58-60. 

37  Ibid.,  58. 

38  Mike  Davis,  City  of  Quartz:  Excavating  the  Future  in  Los  Angeles  (New  York:  Vintage 
Books,  1990),  268. 

39  Cited  in  Parenti,  Lockdown  America,  135. 
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alone,  over  600  more  throughout  the  state.  The  captured  included  a few 
“hardened  criminals”  but,  reportedly,  also  just  as  many  “model,  non- 
citizens. ”4° 

The  practice  is  repeated  throughout  the  country7.  The  key  is  surprise  and 
drama,  especially  “sudden  unexpected  violence.”  In  1996  border  agents  and 
local  police  used  a massive  mobile  force  to  sweep  through  Jackson  Hole,  WY, 
yanking  Latina/o  workers  from  restaurants,  homes,  and  off  their  bicycles.  In 
all,  153  of  them  were  rounded  up,  confined  in  a holding  pen  and  then  given 
ID  numbers,  scrawled  on  their  forearms  by  large  black  markers.  Over  fifty 
were  eventually  released  after  this  trauma  when  distraught  family  and  friends 
could  produce  papers  of  proof.  Those  who  could  not  were,  according  to  local 
papers,  transported  to  INS  detention  in  a manure-strewn  cattle  truck.  (INS 
Detention  centers,  by  the  way,  are  a supplemental  prison  archipelago  in  the 
USA  today,  holding  20,000  people  who  suffer  conditions  often  criticized  by 
Amnesty  International  for  human  rights  violations.)*1  Parenti  again  expresses 
a concern  here:  “The  jumble  of  tropes  at  work  in  this  real  life  allegory  [in  the 
Jackson  Hole,  WY  operation]  are  as  obvious  as  they  are  grotesque:  mass 
arrests,  numbered  forearms,  cattle  cars.”'*2 

Employing  a “theatrics  of  terror,”  through  prisons,  death  penalties,  and 
paramilitary7  policing  of  cities  and  borders,  presupposes  an  intent  to  do  so. 
Without  turning  this  essay  into  an  explanation  of  all  the  historical  causes  of 
today’s  booming  prison  archipelago,  I want  to  clarify  briefly  my  own  under- 
standing as  to  why  we  are  seeing  this  theatrics  of  terror. 

III.  Why  Do  We  Have  the  Theatrics  of  Terror? 

The  rise  of  “Big  House  Nation,”  this  house  of  terrors,  is  a kind  of  damage 
control.  It  seeks  to  control  and  contain  those  who  are  left  behind  by  the 
American  dream  as  a result  of  an  increasing  bifurcation  betw  een  classes  in  the 
United  States. 

Accompanying  today’s  dream  economy  is  an  economic  disparity  docu- 
mented again  and  again,  most  recently  by  Harvard  sociologist  William  Julius 
Wilson. h This  is  actually  a process  that  has  developed  across  the  better  part  of 
three  decades,  most  intensively  in  the  last  two.  The  steady  increase  of  United 
States  government  legislation  and  executive  action,  which  has  given  rise  to  the 

4°  Ibid.,  144. 

4*  Amnesty  International,  United  States  of  America:  Rights  for  All  (New  York:  Amnesty 
International  USA,  1998),  87-98. 

v Parenti,  Lockdown  America,  152. 

43  William  Julius  Wilson,  The  Bridge  over  the  Racial  Divide:  Rising  Ineqtiality  and  Coalition 
Politics  (Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press,  1999). 
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present  police/prison/death  penalty  structure,  parallels  a process  of  unusual 
concentration  of  wealth  in  the  upper  socioeconomic  classes. 

National  columnist  and  Republican  campaign  aid  in  1968,  Kevin  Phillips 
has  analyzed  the  growing  disparity  of  economic  wealth  and  opportunity  at  the 
outset  of  the  1990s.  In  his  book,  The  Politics  of  Rich  and  Poor : Wealth  and  the 
American  Electorate  in  the  Reagan  Aftermath , Phillips  documents  how  the 
Reagan  administration  accelerated  dynamics  already  under  way  since  the 
Nixon/Carter  decade  of  the  1970s  and  unleashed  new  forces  of  economic 
instability  and  inequality.  It  was  marked  by  an  increasing  concentration  of 
wealth  in  the  upper  one  percent  of  the  population.  “Between  1977  and  1997 
the  average  family  income  for  the  lowest  ten  percent  of  wage  earners  dropped 
by  10.5  percent,  while  at  the  same  time  the  upper  one  percent  of  the  population 
(making  an  average  of  $174,498)  actually  increased  its  wealth  by  a whopping 
74.2  percent  in  the  decade.”44  The  recent  studies  by  Wilson  confirm  these 
statistics.1*7  While  employment,  inflation,  and  growth  still  look  good  in  this 
year’s  so-called  economic  boom,  statistics  on  the  real  lives  of  people  do  not 
look  so  good.  Household  debt  has  increased  for  families  from  fifty-nine 
percent  of  disposable  income  in  1973  to  “an  astonishing  94.8  percent  in 
1997.  ”46 

Other  indicators  are  also  troubling.  Over  the  last  two  decades,  the  United 
States  has  had  the  most  rapid  growth  of  wage  inequality  in  the  western 
world.-*7  The  number  of  those  without  health  care  is  on  the  increase,  and  the 
number  of  those  not  getting  food  stamps  while  living  in  poverty  is  on  the 
rise.1*8  The  United  States  has  the  smallest  and  fastest-shrinking  middle  class 
among  the  seventeen  “industrialized  nations.”49  While  more  wealth  circulates 
in  the  United  States  than  in  any  country  in  the  world,  a higher  percentage  of 
our  citizens  lives  in  poverty  than  in  the  other  industrialized  countries.70  The 
Children’s  Defense  Fund  has  just  documented  that,  according  to  its  most 
recent  studies  of  the  government’s  own  reports,  over  400,000  new  children 
slipped  into  “extreme  poverty,”  as  many  of  the  Republican  Party’s  provisions 

« Kevin  Phillips,  The  Politics  of  Rich  and  Poor:  Wealth  and  the  American  Electorate  in  the 
Reagan  Aftermath  (New  York:  HarperPerennial,  1990),  14. 

« Wilson,  Bridge  over  the  Racial  Divide,  25. 

46  Ibid.,  26. 

-u  Ibid.,  27. 

48  Doug  Henwood,  “The  Nation  Indicators,”  The  Nation,  6 December  1999,  10. 

49  Keith  Bradisher,  “Widest  Gap  in  Incomes’  Research  Points  to  the  U.S.,”  New  York 
Times,  27  October  1995,  sec.  D. 

5°  Richard  Jolly  et  ah,  The  Human  Development  Report  1998  (New  York:  Oxford  University 
Press,  1998),  2. 
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for  cutting  welfare  and  social  services  in  its  “Contract  with  America”  began  to 
take  effect  under  President  Clinton’s  signature.51 

With  this  kind  of  bifurcation  of  the  class  terrain  in  the  United  States, 
systems  that  seek  to  maintain  social  order  go  into  overdrive.  The  bifurcation 
of  wealth  creates  wreckage  that  needs  to  be  addressed.  In  the  1970s 
criminologist  Steven  Spitzer  divided  this  “wreckage”  into  two  types,  “social 
junk”  and  “social  dynamite.” 

“Social  junk”  (a  deplorable  term  for  any  human)  refers  to  those  whose  lives 
are  broken  and  beaten:  the  mentally  ill,  alcoholics,  drug  addicts,  castoffs, 
impoverished  seniors,  and  lonely  and  beaten  drifters.  When  systems  no 
longer  are  geared  to  care  for  such  ones  as  these,  then  mechanisms  to  get  them 
out  of  the  way  are  needed.  “They  must  be  driven  away  from  the  beaches, 
malls,  and  tony  shopping  areas  of  resort  towns,  financial  districts,  and  the 
pleasure  zones  of  theme  park  cities.”52  These  rarely  pose  a threat  to  the 
system,  but  their  very  being  is  a kind  of  “ontological”  marker  of  a problem  in 
a system.  They  rarely  unite  and  orchestrate  a potent  resistance. 

It  is  a different  matter  with  the  “social  dynamite.”  This  is  a part  of  the 
population  also  left  behind  by  class  bifurcation,  but  that  threatens  to  explode. 
Included  here  are  “the  impoverished  low-wage  working  class  and  unem- 
ployed youth”  who  often  are  not  picked  up  by  statistics,  but  whose  spirits  are 
not  bowed  and  broken,  who  intend  to  be  socially  included,  and  will  fight  to  be 
so.55  In  other  words,  social  dynamite  does  constitute  a very  real  threat  to  the 
system,  especially  to  a system  made  up  of  class  and  racial  hierarchies. 

These  groups  have  always  been  with  us.  They  include  the  Black  Panthers 
and  the  Young  Lords  of  the  sixties  and  later  gangs.  In  the  1930s  there  w'ere  the 
councils  of  the  unemployed  that  forcibly  stopped  evictions  in  New  York’s 
Lower  East  Side.5* 

Controlling  social  dynamite  yields  the  kind  of  policing,  imprisoning,  and 
executing  w e see  today.  Parenti’s  words  are  again  effective: 

Controlling  [social  dynamite]  requires  both  a defensive  policy  of  contain- 
ment and  an  aggressive  policy  of  direct  attack  and  active  destabilization. 
They  are  contained  and  crushed,  confined  to  the  ghetto,  demoralized  and 
pilloried  in  warehouse  public  schools,  demonized  by  a lurid  media,  sent  to 
prison,  and  at  times  dispatched  by  lethal  injection  or  police  bullets.  This  is 


51  Arloc  Sherman,  Extreme  Child  Poverty  Rises  Sharply  in  199 7 (Children’s  Defense  Fund, 
Washington,  DC,  1999). 
s2  Parenti,  Lockdown  America,  46. 

53  Ibid. 

54  Ibid. 
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the  class  — or  more  accurately  the  caste,  because  they  are  increasingly 
people  of  color— which  must  be  constantly  undermined,  divided,  intimi- 
dated, attacked,  discredited  and  ultimately  kept  in  check  with  what  [Frantz] 
Fanon  called  the  “language  of  naked  force. ”55 

It  is  the  need  for  this  “naked  force”  to  control  the  social  wreckage  of 
economic  disparity  that  accounts  for  why  we  see  a “political  theatrics  of 
terror”  in  paramilitary  policing,  runaway  prison  building,  and  ready  use  of  the 
death  penalty.  It  is  a sinister  combination  of  forces  that  makes  up  lockdown 
America.  We  might  appreciate,  then,  those  biblical  texts  that  render  a severe 
judgment  on  prisons.  Chaplain  Lee  Griffith  points  out  in  his  book,  The  Fall  of 
the  Prison,  that  prisons  in  the  Bible  are  not  just  “one  of  many  social  institutions 
that  may  be  more  or  less  effective  in  pursuing  the  various  goals  assigned 
them.”56  No,  they  are  seen  as  identical  in  spirit  to  the  violence  and  murder 
they  pretend  to  combat.  Recall  the  psalmist  lamenting  with  the  “prisoners  in 
misery  and  chains,”  dwelling  in  darkness  (Ps  107:10),  or  urging  upon  us  not  to 
neglect  God’s  own,  “not  despising  his  who  are  prisoners”  (Ps  69:33).  The 
prison  in  the  scriptures  is  a symbol  of  the  power  of  death,  its  cells  of 
confinement  and  death  are  like  the  entrance  holes  to  Sheol  and  the  under- 
world. Indeed,  intensive  control  units  of  maximum  security  are  called  “the 
hole.”  When  the  executed  Jesus  of  Nazareth  proclaimed  liberty  for  the 
captives,  this  was  not  just  an  isolated  saying;  “it  stands  as  a renunciation  of  the 
power  of  death. ”57  How  shall  this  liberty  be  practiced? 

IV.  Toward  a Theatrics  of  Counter-Terror 

Economic  inequality  and  the  plight  of  the  poor  have  long  been,  and  always 
must  be,  crucial  concerns  of  prophetic  churches.  When,  however,  this 
economic  disparity  is  reinforced  by  a political  theatrics  of  terror  as  we  see 
today,  then  the  church’s  witness  must  find  a still  more  forceful  mode  of  active 
witness.  Remembrance  of  and  meditation  on  the  executed  God  can  not  only 
revise  our  understanding  of  God,  but  also  our  way  of  action,  to  find  our  own 
way  through  the  terror  of  lockdown  America.  In  short,  the  executed  God 
gives  rise  to  a whole  spirituality  of  liberating  practice.  I call  this  practice  a 
“theatrics  of  counter-terror.”  In  more  common  language,  it  is  a way  of 
carrying  your  cross.  It  is  also,  more  accurately,  perhaps,  a way  of  wielding  your 
cross  for  liberating  struggle. 

55  Ibid. 

56  Lee  Griffith,  The  Fall  of  the  Prison:  Biblical  Perspectives  on  Prison  Abolition  (Grand  Rapids: 
Eerdmans,  1993),  106. 

57  Ibid.,  107. 
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“Theatrics”  is  the  art  of  theater,  the  art  of  dramatic  performance.  At 
present  in  lockdown  America  the  powerful  owners  of  wealth  (and  their 
political  collaborators)  are  mastering  this  art  better  than  are  most  Christians. 
We  need  to  be  about  the  task  of  constructing  a theater  of  actions,  our  own 
theatrics,  oriented  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth’s  mode  of  being  in  the  world, 
concretely  unleashing  forces  to  counter  today’s  theatrics  of  terror.  What 
would  this  involve? 

(i)  A theatrics  of  counter- terror,  first  of  all,  is  adversarial— it  concerns  a 
conflictive,  contentious  opposition.  This  opposition  is  most  dramatically 
symbolized  in  the  Markan  narrative  about  the  moment  of  Jesus’  death.  After 
Jesus’  cry  of  dereliction,  a report  of  Jesus’  breathing  his  last,  the  rending  of  the 
temple  curtain,  then,  in  that  moment  of  Jesus’  death,  a voice  says,  “This  man 
was  [note  the  past  tense]  the  Son  of  God.”  The  voice  is  that  of  a Roman 
soldier,  a centurion.  He  later  reappears  in  Mark’s  text  to  confirm  personally 
Jesus’  death  to  Rome’s  Pontius  Pilate. 

Whether  you  follow  a tradition  that  sees  the  centurion  as  making  here  a 
confession  of  faith  in  that  moment,  or  as  quietly,  with  authority  (maybe  with 
even  a bit  of  Imperial  gloating),  marking  the  triumph  of  Rome  over  another 
challenger,  the  point  is  that  Mark  presents  an  opposition:  Jesus  and  Roman 
Empire. 

If  it  is  God  here  disclosed  in  and  with  Jesus,  then  it  is  God  revealed  on  a 
cross  over  and  against  the  power  of  empire,  a state  power  whose  brutality  is 
marked  by  the  tool  of  torture  upon  which  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  executed. 

This  executed  One,  ranged  over  and  against  empire,  introduces  fundamen- 
tal confrontation  between  God  and  faithfulness  to  the  God  of  Jesus  on  one 
side,  and  the  empire  and  its  punitive  measures  on  the  other.  Even  if  one 
prefers  a pacifist  reading  of  Jesus  and  holds  to  Christian  discipleship  that 
never  would  condone  violence,  even  this  does  not  destroy  the  adversarial 
character  of  the  cross.  As  Jon  Sobrino  says  about  the  crucified  God  and  about 
crucified  peoples  in  today’s  world:  “There  are  victims,  and  there  are 
executioners. ”58 

Jesus’  politics  were  not  those  of  a typical  anti-imperialist  revolutionary, 
known  then  or  now.  But  he  had  a politics,  and  it  could  be  politically 
adversarial,  as  displayed  in  the  crucifixion  scene.  The  way  he  believed,  taught, 
and  acted  questioned  empire,  directly  or  indirecdy. 

Regardless  of  how  revolutionary  we  might  render  Jesus’  life  and  various 
actions,  the  cross  of  the  executed  One  makes  a crucial  contribution  to  what  I 
am  calling  a theatrics  of  counter-terror.  It  provokes  decision  about  imperial 


58  Sobrino,  Jems  the  Liberator,  255. 
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power.  It  is  perhaps  not  unlike  the  versions  of  the  cross  informed  by  the 
Kongo  cosmogram  of  West  Africa,  w Here,  the  cross  is  a kind  of  “crossroads.” 
At  the  center,  in  the  crossing  point,  believers  are  thought  to  stand  and 
challenged  to  make  a decision.  The  sign  of  the  cross  of  the  executed  One  first 
directs  our  gaze  along  a horizontal  beam,  where  there  is  disclosed  the 
adversarial  conflict  between  the  killing  power  of  centurions  and  Caesars  and 
the  person  of  the  executed  Jesus.  Then  those  who  claim  to  follow  Jesus,  who 
find  God  revealed  in  and  with  his  life,  are  challenged  either  to  stand  up  to 
imperial  power  or  to  submit  to  it  and  its  victimizing,  executing  ways. 

To  exist  counter  to  today’s  politics  of  terror,  to  have  a politics  of 
counter- terror,  entails  this  adversarial  frame  of  confrontation,  contestation, 
and  resistance.  An  adversarial  stance  and  resistance  to  empire,  then,  is  birthed 
from  the  very  center  of  Christianity,  the  executed  Jesus. 

(2)  A Christian  theatrics  of  counter-terror  is  also  mimetic , that  is,  it  is  action 
rendered  in  creative  and  imaginative  art.  “Mimesis”  is  a term  used  not  only 
for  imitation,  but  for  artistic  representation  more  generally.  A theatrics  of 
counter-terror  is  mimetic,  it  resists  imperial  terror  with  dramatic  representa- 
tion. It  seeks  its  own  spectacular  character  to  resist  the  terrorizing  spectacles 
of  empire. 

Crucifixion,  as  originally  designed  and  employed,  was  not  just  gruesome,  it 
was  meant  to  be  a dramatic  act.  It  was  a spectacle  to  behold.  “Crucifixion 
was,”  as  Paula  Fredriksen  puts  it,  “a  Roman  form  of  public  service  announce- 
ment: do  not  engage  in  sedition  as  this  person  has,  or  your  fate  will  be 
similar.”60  Josephus  makes  the  point  that  crucifixions  were  often  used  as 
“spectacles”  to  induce  Jewish  surrender  or  to  create  fear  for  reducing  Jewish 
resistance  to  the  Roman  Empire.6' 

If  Fredriksen’s  recent  study  is  correct,  Jesus  probably  was  executed  because 
of  his  capacity  to  catalyze  crowds  that  hungered  to  see  Roman  defeat, 
especially  at  the  Passover  in  Jerusalem.  He,  like  many  before  and  after  him, 
was  one  of  whom  Rome  made  a spectacle.  By  such  means  as  this,  Rome  sought 
to  consolidate  its  power.  Yet,  from  the  perspective  of  the  gospels’  passion 
narratives,  by  the  time  of  whose  writing  the  resurrection  stories  were  also 
circulating,  and  from  the  many  Christian  narratives  later  written  — from  these 
perspectives,  I suggest— the  spectacle  made  of  Jesus  before  the  Jerusalem 
crowds  did  not  yield  the  consolidation  of  imperial  power. 

59  Robert  Farris  Thompson,  Flash  of  the  Spirit:  African  and  Afro-American  Art  and 
Philosophy  (New  York:  Random  House,  1983),  108-10. 

60  Paula  Fredriksen,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  King  of  the  Jews:  A Jewish  Life  and  the  Emergence  of 
Christianity  (New  York:  Knopf,  1999),  233. 

61  Josephus,  Jewish  War  5.450. 
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Granted,  decades  and  centuries  would  have  to  elapse  before  the  point  could 
be  grasped,  but  there  is  a sense  in  which  the  Christians,  with  their  many  new 
narratives  of  death  and  resurrection,  “stole  the  show.”  The  spectacle  of 
crucifixion,  which  long  functioned  for  Pax  Romana  to  quash  courage  and 
resistance,  became  a narrative  about  a divine  victory  over  Roman  power.  The 
executed  Jesus,  as  narratively  re-presented  as  “executed  God,”  as  resurrected 
One  and  Lord  of  history,  displaces  Rome,  while  still  leaving  the  crucifixion 
spectacle  in  place.  Rome  is  rendered  by  its  own  cross  of  torture  into  an  interim 
power.  Christian  remembrance  transforms  a spectacle  of  intimidation  and 
terror  into  a spectacle  of  counter-terror.  The  spectacle  of  the  cross  is  wielded 
against  Rome,  opening  the  way  to  a life  where  no  more  terrorizing  crosses 
should  have  legitimate  place.  That  is  to  steal  the  show. 

Amid  today’s  political  theatrics  of  terror,  Christians  must  again  find  a way7 
to  steal  the  show— to  forge  their  own  drama,  their  own  spectacle  of 
counter-terror. 

One  way  to  interpret  the  power  of  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.’s  effort  is  to  see  it 
as  the  stealing  and  transformation  of  terrorizing  spectacle.  The  south  was 
pervaded  by  a complex  ethos  of  segregation  marked  by  signs  saying,  “WTites 
Only”  here  and  “Coloreds  Only”  there.  WTen  an  Emmet  Till  or  anyone  else 
stepped  out  of  line,  their  beating,  killing,  firebombing,  and  lynching  were 
designed  to  be  exemplary7,  and  they  made  still  more  potent  the  daily, 
terrorizing  spectacle  of  racist  domination. 

King  and  the  civil  rights  movement  usurped  the  powrer  of  spectacle  from 
racist  structures;  they7  stole  the  show.  Believing  that  a kingdom  of  love  and 
justice,  of  universal  humanity7  (the  kingdom  of  God),  was  greater  than  the 
kingdom  of  white  supremacist  America,  he  renounced  both  the  racist  goals 
and  the  tactics  of  terrorizing  violence.  King  dramatically  confronted  terroriz- 
ing racist  power  on  site  — marching  on  the  back  roads  and  bridges,  in  the 
neighborhoods  where  people  could  not  vote,  in  city  centers,  in  the  nation’s 
capital.  In  so  doing,  racist  power  was  provoked,  some  receptive  powers 
accommodated  to  peoples’  demands,  and  television  intensified  the  events  — 
extending  the  experience  of  spectacle  and  creating  a widespread  sense  of 
revulsion  at  racist  powers. 

Nonviolence,  as  used  by  King  or  by  any7  others,  will  alw  ays  be  preferred  as 
the  mimesis  for  a theatrics  of  counter-terror,  because  only7  nonviolence  is  a 
real  alternative  to  the  terrorizing  violence  of  repressive  powers.  This 
preference,  though,  in  the  Christian  theatrics  of  counter-terror  I envision,  is 
not  rooted  in  a simple,  blanket  renunciation  of  violence.  It  is  rooted  primarily 
in  an  act  of  imagination,  the  creative  envisioning  of  an  alternative  way7  of 
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being  “a  kingdom  of  God,”  which  is  always  “near”  but  also  always  “not  yet.” 
Moreover,  from  that  kingdom  come  the  resources  of  contestation.  From  that 
kingdom  comes  a theater  of  contestation  where  the  mimesis  of  love  and 
justice  gives  rise  to  dramatic,  strategic  acts.  The  imaginative  crafting  of  these 
is  often  more  demanding  of  energy  from  agents  of  change  and  more  powerful 
in  its  effects  than  is  the  simple  taking  up  of  arms  against  enemies. 

I would  also  say  that  when  we  Christians— on  behalf  of,  or  as  oppressed 
peoples— do  find  no  option  other  than  taking  up  arms,  then  we  will  not  realize 
even  our  own  aspirations  apart  from  some  mimesis,  some  dramatic,  artistic 
mode  of  practice.  The  example  of  the  Maya  Zapatistas  of  1994  tying  white 
strips  of  cloth  around  their  gun  barrels  comes  to  mind.  These  dramatized, 
they  said,  their  wish  to  discontinue  use  of  those  weapons.  (Indeed,  they  have 
gone  largely  unused  since  1994.) 

When  Haitian  American  Abner  Louima  was  brutalized  by  New  York  City 
police  officers  in  a Brooklyn  nightclub  restroom  using  the  end  of  a toilet 
plunger  to  destroy  his  rectum  and  teeth,  Haitian  Americans  flowed  across  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge  in  a march  of  rage.  It  was  a nonviolent  protest,  but  it  was 
made  especially  adversarial  and  effective  by  activists  using  a Haitian  cultural 
mimesis.  They  used  art  to  mimic  and  mock,  express  rage,  and  break  down 
terrorizing  ways  of  the  more  powerful  and  brutal  organized  forces.  Haitians 
showed  up  with  toilet  plungers,  not  as  tools  for  vengeful  brutality,  but  as 
props  in  moving  street  theater.  Worn  on  the  head,  marched  with  as  mock 
police  billy  clubs,  or  ridiculed  as  pathetic-looking  phalluses,  these  props  were 
part  of  impressing  and  intimidating  the  powers.  The  spectacle  was  especially 
influential  in  keeping  the  case  from  disappearing  from  public  attention,  as 
such  cases  often  do.  It  also  helped  mobilize  public  opinion  on  police  brutality 
in  general,  moving  the  issue  onto  the  front  pages  of  some  national  magazines. 

This  is  exemplary  of  a theatrics  of  counter-terror,  wielding  mimesis  to  steal 
the  power  of  spectacle  from  ruling  powers.  The  Haitian  American  example  of 
mimesis  in  the  streets  against  police  terror  is  just  one  example  of  the  theft  of  a 
spectacular  symbol  — the  brutal  toilet  plunger  returning,  a thousandfold,  into 
the  Manhattan  city  district  from  poorer  Brooklyn.  It  is  exemplary  of  the  kind 
of  show-stealing  theatrics  that  we  need  in  order  to  forge  a theatrics  of 
counter-terror. 

(3)  Finally,  a theatrics  of  counter-terror  is  kinetic ; it  pertains  to,  or  is 
produced  by,  motion.  The  moving  (kinetic)  character  of  a theatrics  of 
counter-terror  is  also  implicit  in  the  notion  of  the  executed  God. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth,  even  without  embracing  political  readings  of  his  gospel, 
is  best  understood  as  having  been  executed  because  of  the  way  his  proclama- 
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tion  of  an  alternative,  near  kingdom  engaged  a tumultuous,  kinetic  scene. 
Paula  Fredriksen,  who  sees  the  historical  Jesus  as  neither  primarily  a social 
reformer  with  a revolutionary  message  nor  a religious  innovator  of  his 
tradition,  still  emphasizes  that  the  kingdom  message  embodied  in  his  person  is 
what  moved  the  crowds  at  the  politicized  tumult  of  Jerusalem  Passover.  This 
directly  led  to  his  crucifixion.  Note  the  kinetic  qualities  of  the  scene 
Fredriksen  describes:  The  crowds  met  him  “during  the  pilgrimage  feast  in  the 
city  of  David  at  Passover,  in  all  the  excitement,  panoply,  and  ritual 
re-enactment  of  the  holiday  that  commemorated  the  liberation  and  redemp- 
tion of  their  people.”62 

The  executed  God  also  entails  kinetic  qualities  in  the  movement  and 
movements  catalyzed  by  Jesus’  death.  The  message  about  a near  kingdom  of 
God,  alternative  to  the  Roman  Empire,  “spread  throughout  the  villages  of 
Judea  and  the  Galilee,  running  up  the  coast  to  cities  ringing  the  Mediterra- 
nean through  the  network  of  Greek-speaking  synagogue  communities  of  Asia 
Minor.”6?  The  movement  went  on  to  become  what  sociologist  Rodney  Stark 
describes  as  one  of  the  “most  successful  revitalization  movements  in  history.” 
Stark  is  a little  too  quick  to  dismiss  the  revolutionary  potential  of  the  gospel 
for  appealing  to  proletarian  and  lumpen  proletarian  groups.6-?  Nevertheless  he 
argues  that  Christianity  succeeded,  in  large  part,  because  of  a capacity  to 
foreground  central  doctrines  that  “prompted  sustained  and  attractive,  liberat- 
ing and  effective  social  relations  and  organizations.”6? 

Especially  under  the  conditions  of  devastating  epidemics,  urban  disorder, 
■and  widespread  poverty,  early  Christians  distinguished  themselves  for  putting 
in  place  a care  for  the  poor,  as  part  of  both  their  witness  and  worship.  Paul 
Johnson  has  suggested  in  his  A History  of  Christianity  that  Christian  efforts, 
spontaneous  and  organized,  had  given  rise  to  “a  miniature  welfare  state  in  an 
empire  which  for  the  most  part  lacked  social  services.”66  Princeton’s  political 
scientist  Michael  Doyle,  in  his  book,  Empires,  points  out  that  this  kind  of 
“saintly  calling”  might  have  “sapped  the  military  and  civic  power”  of  the 
ancient  world’s  imperial  aspirations.67  In  short,  the  executed  God  moves 
within  and  against  empire.  A theatrics  of  counter-terror,  moving  out  from  the 

62  Fredriksen,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  265. 

6?  Ibid.,  235. 

6 -1  See  Ched  Myers,  Binding  the  Strong  Man:  A Political  Reading  of  Mark's  Gospel  (Maryk- 
noll:  Orbis,  1990);  Richard  A.  i lorsley,  Jesus  and  the  Spiral  of  Violence:  Jewish  Resistance  in 
Roman  Palestine  (San  Francisco:  Harper  & Row,  1986). 

6>  Rodney  Stark,  The  Rise  of  Christianity:  A Sociologist' s Reconsideration  of  History  (Princeton: 
Princeton  University  Press,  1996),  9. 

66  Paul  Johnson,  A History  of  Christianity  (New  York:  Atheneum,  1976),  75. 

6"  Michael  W.  Doyle,  Empires  (Ithaca:  Cornell  University  Press,  1986),  98. 
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executed  God,  is  to  be  found  not  just  in  occasional,  adversarial  events,  even  if 
rendered  dramatically  as  mimesis,  but  in  these  as  also  organized  social 
movements. 

When  churches  fail  to  exhibit  organized  movements  of  counter-terrorism, 
or  even  to  participate  in  them  wholeheartedly,  they  not  only  fail  to  embody  a 
theatrics  of  counter-terror  in  our  time,  they  betray  the  kinetic,  moving  quality 
of  the  crucified/executed  God.  Karl  Barth,  at  age  eighty,  evidently  still 
looking  for  some  adversarial  exercise,  challenged  Christians  to  “organize  a 
movement”  against  the  nuclear  armament  of  West  Germany,  against  the 
Vietnam  War,  against  continuing  anti-Semitism,  and  for  peace  with  East 
European  socialist  states.  “If  your  just  confession  of  Christ  dead  and 
resurrected  . . . does  not  include  this  and  does  not  express  it,”  he  intoned, 
“such  confession  is  no  good  despite  its  justness.”68 

So  essential  is  organized  movement  to  Christian  faith,  that  when  the 
churches  fail  (and  even  when  they  do  not)  it  is  necessary  to  seek  the  executed 
God  in  movements  at  the  edges  of  church  communities,  alongside  them,  or 
even  outside  of  them.  Moltmann  makes  a similar  point  when  he  reminds  us 
that  those  whose  “liberating  action”  is  faithful  to  the  crucified  God,  to  the 
executed  “rebel”  Jesus,  “automatically  find  themselves  co-operating  with 
other  freedom  movements  in  God’s  history. ”69  Hence,  he  calls  for  a “political 
hermeneutics”  of  dialogue  with  “socialist,  democratic,  humanistic  and 
anti-racist  movements.”70  Interestingly,  when  visiting  the  Princeton  Semi- 
nary faculty  last  year,  he  emphasized  the  need  for  a “globalized  liberation 
theology.” 

That  globalized  liberation  theology,  however,  needs  to  be  at  work  here  at 
home,  in  the  belly  of  the  United  States,  where  a political  theatrics  of  terror  is 
at  work.  Fortunately,  I believe  the  executed  God,  carried  in  a theatrics  of 
counter-terror,  is  at  work  today— not  only  being  adversarial  to  state- 
sanctioned  terror,  but  doing  so  with  mimetic  drama  and  kinetic  movement.  It 
is  still  not  enough,  but  there  are  signs,  and  they  are  signs  of  hope. 

First,  there  are  groups  confronting  police  brutality  and  paramilitary 
swashbuckling  tactics  that  have  made  police  brutality  epidemic  in  this 
country.71  I have  mentioned  already  the  movement  around  Abner  Louima. 
There  were  also  the  dramatic  civil  disobedience  actions  in  New  York  City 
following  the  killing  of  Amadou  Diallo,  the  Ghanaian  student  shot  at 

68  Cited  in  George  Casalis,  “Theologie  et  socialisme:  L’example  de  Karl  Barth,”  Etudes 
theologiques  et  religieuses  49  (1974):  158. 

69  Moltmann,  Crucified  God,  318. 

70  Ibid. 

7'  Amnesty  International,  United  States  of  America,  17-54. 
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forty-five  times  by  police,  nineteen  of  the  bullets  killing  him  while  he  was 
standing  in  his  own  apartment  lobby.  Hundreds  of  protestors,  including 
dignitaries  and  also  Christian  and  Jewish  seminary  students  from  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  were  arrested.  There  is  the  October  22  Coalition,  whose 
“Stolen  Lives”  project  painfully  and  dramatically  documents  and  displays  the 
growing  number  of  lives,  mostly  black  and  Latino,  lost  to  police  brutality. 
Some  of  these  movements  have  church  support,  though  generally  churches 
are  reluctant  to  challenge  police  authority.  There  are  exceptions,  as  with 
Imani  Presbyterian  Church’s  role  in  founding  the  Save  Our  Children 
Coalition  (SOCC)  in  Trenton,  NJ.  The  SOCC  went  on  to  support  an  African 
American  mayor’s  effort  to  put  a citizen  commissioner  over  a police 
department  that  seemed  cavalier  about  its  shootings  of  black  youth. 

Second,  the  theatrics  of  counter  terror  is  at  work  in  groups  confronting  the 
death  penalty7.  There,  mimesis  is  evident  in  liturgies  at  the  prison  wall  when 
executions  go  down,  in  their  narrating  and  remembering  the  lives  of  all  the 
3,500  plus  on  America’s  death  rows,  in  marching  and  making  a spectacle  of 
America’s  barbaric  practice,  especially  around  the  globally  noteworthy  case  of 
Mumia  Abu-Jamal  on  Pennsylvania’s  death  row.  A theatrics  of  counter-terror 
against  capital  punishment  takes  on  a markedly  Christian  dramatic  form  in 
the  actions  organized  by  Princeton  Seminar)7  students,  holding  vigils  against 
the  death  penalty  at  the  Trenton  State  Capitol  each  “Holy  Saturday,” 
betw  een  Good  Friday  and  Easter. 

Third,  a theatrics  of  counter-terror  is  growing  still  among  groups  that 
confront  America’s  prison-industrial  complex— “Big  House  Nation,”  the 
American  Gulag.  One  of  the  most  inspiring  and  effective  movements  that  I 
see  here  today  features  the  elements  of  creative  mimesis  and  adversarial 
contention  that  also  are  crucial  to  a theatrics  of  counter-terror.  This  is  the 
movement  of  the  Prison  Justice  Caravans,  tw  o to  four  in  number,  which  will 
snake  their  way  across  prison-land  America  for  a five-day  encampment  in 
Washington,  DC  to  culminate  and  consolidate  their  witness  to  a new  vision 
amid  present  prison  injustice. 

In  its  drama  of  caravans  and  encampments  the  movement  is  especially 
mimetic.  The  drama  will  be  heightened  by  the  presentation  of  mothers, 
children,  and  parents  of  the  needlessly  imprisoned,  including  a mother  to  a 
son  among  the  500  on  Texas’s  death  row;  the  father  of  a child  killed  in  the 
Oklahoma  City7  bombing  who  speaks  out  against  the  death  penalty;  clergy7, 
teachers,  and  laity  challenging  the  ethical  foundations  of  our  “lock’m  up  and 
throw7  aw  ay  the  key”  policies;  and  labor  activists  challenging  the  no-pay  or 
low  -pay  prison  labor  practices.  Putting  those  folks  on  the  road,  caravan  style, 
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is  a kind  of  mimesis  we  need  in  our  movements  if  we  are  to  build  a theatrics  of 
counter-terror.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if  these  caravans  can  “steal  the  show,” 
interrupt  the  media  and  politicos  whose  racial  stereotypes  and  “get  tough  on 
crime”  rhetoric  are  often  the  major  spectacle  of  the  times. 

The  first  trait  of  a theatrics  of  counter-terror,  its  adversarial  posture,  is  also 
present.  Through  these  caravans,  The  Interreligious  Foundation  for  Commu- 
nity Organizing  (IFCO)  is  challenging  the  entire  country’s  reliance  on 
professionalized,  corporatized  prison  terror.  This  is  not  just  about  getting 
more  theology  students  some  jobs  in  prison  as  chaplains— to  teach  a few 
courses  there,  hold  a few  hands,  maybe  pray  with  a few  thousand  more 
executees  before  they  become  “dead  man  walking”  down  the  shiny  hallways 
of  America’s  gulag.  No,  in  the  manner  of  the  executed  God  IFCO  challenges 
all  America  to  cast  its  lot  with  victims  of  executioners,  ultimately  with  all  of  us 
who  are  victims  of  a theatrics  of  prison  terror.  IFCO’s  goal  is  broad  and  deep, 
as  a theatrics  of  real  counter-terror  needs  to  be.  It  challenges  prison  build-up 
and  institutionalized  terror  as  what  it  is:  non-justifiable,  a “malignant  disease 
that  is  eating  away  at  the  core  of  our  entire  society.”72 

To  be  sure,  it  would  be  easy  to  settle  for  serving  those  Christianities  that 
tolerate  or  make  common  cause  with  the  powers  of  this  age  now  spreading 
terror  in  lockdown  America.  We  do  better  to  live  out  a theatrics  of 
counter-terror,  remembering  the  executed  God.  I say,  “No  compromise  with 
prison-land  America!”  “Remember  Jesus  Christ,”  said  the  writer  of  2 
Timothy,  “risen  from  the  dead  . . . according  to  my  gospel,  for  which  I suffer 
hardship  even  to  imprisonment  as  a criminal;  but  the  word  of  God  is  not 
imprisoned”  (2  Tim  2:8-9). 

May  the  Spirit  of  God  in  us  enliven  that  word  and  so  break  down  the 
American  Gulag  and  restore  all  the  peoples  to  life.  Free  the  land. 


72  Lucius  Walker,  letter  of  invitation  to  the  movement  of  Prison  Justice  Caravans,  IFCO 
(The  Interreligious  Foundation  for  Community  Organizing,  402  West  145th  Street,  New 
York,  NY  10031-9971;  phone:  212-926-5775). 
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TODAY  I want  to  address  the  topic  of  health  and  theological  education.  My 
first  two  books  on  the  church’s  role  in  health  and  healing  argue  that 
health  care  should  be  the  business  of  the  church  in  new  and  creative  ways.  My 
central  quest  was  to  discover  what  the  church  could  do  beside  pray  over  the 
dead.  The  thesis  of  these  books  is  that  the  church  as  a health  institution  can 
provide  true  health  care  reform  by  a theological  reenvisioning  of  health, 
healing,  and  healers  and  that  the  new  discipline  of  health  ministry  provides  a 
model  for  the  church’s  healing  ministry  and  reformed  health  care.  It  is  clear, 
however,  if  the  church  is  to  take  a leading  role  in  this  enterprise,  its  future 
leaders,  seminarians,  need  to  be  trained  to  this  end. 

I will  discuss  how  the  way  we  understand  and  foster  good  health  as  part  of 
seminary  education  will  influence  clergy’s  lifelong  patterns  of  healthy  living  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  Equipping  seminary  communities  to  address 
personal  and  corporate  health  needs  is  important.  We  need  a wholistic 
approach  to  health  as  part  of  our  training  for  future  ministry.  Our  theological 
education  should  address  the  needs  of  body,  mind,  and  spirit.  Generally 
speaking,  seminaries  are  very  good  at  training  the  mind;  some  even  excel  at 
this.  However,  a rare  seminary  has  a fitness  center,  strong  music  program,  and 
art  studios,  much  less  a wellness  center  with  not  only  exercise  equipment  but 
complementary  health  care  practitioners.  Spiritual  directors  are  now  appear- 
ing in  Protestant  seminaries,  an  important  addition  to  achieving  the  necessary 
balance,  but  the  discipline  of  spiritual  formation  is  still  forming  in  most 
theological  institutions. 

A related  topic  of  training  seminarians  for  the  church’s  healing  ministry  is 
the  subject  for  another  address,  but  I will  offer  a few  brief  words.  We  must  not 
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forget  our  call  as  Christians  to  heal  and  to  be  open  to  new  ways  of  doing  it  in 
the  twenty-first  century.  Christ’s  threefold  command  was  to  teach,  preach, 
and  heal.  The  latter  has  been  sorely  neglected  in  the  life  of  the  church.  Now 
we  equip  seminarians  for  teaching  and  preaching  and  have  left  healing  to  the 
medical  profession. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  (U.S.A.)  in  1996  started  a program  of  health 
ministries  in  theological  education  in  which  all  of  its  seminaries  have  partici- 
pated in  one  way  or  another.  Seminary  projects  have  included  hiring  a parish 
nurse,  offering  courses  related  to  this  area  (though  not  necessarily  labeled  as 
such),  health  risk  appraisals,  featured  speakers  and  services,  health  ministry 
field  education  internships,  and  fitness  and  spiritual  formation  programs. 
Before  discussing  how  to  achieve  health  in  seminary  and  in  future  ministry, 
we  will  briefly  look  at  what  constitutes  health  from  the  Judeo-Christian 
context. 


I.  Health  from  a Judeo-Christian  Perspective 

In  contrast  to  the  medical  model’s  view  of  health  as  the  absence  of  disease  is 
the  theological  reenvisioning  of  health  and  sickness.  Health  is  wholeness:  an 
integration  of  body,  mind,  and  spirit;  wellness:  a delicate  balance,  a sense  of 
shalom.  Sickness  is  brokenness,  experiencing  a crisis,  a dysfunction,  the 
inability  to  perform  desired  tasks.  Healing  is  a journey  to  wholeness.  It 
includes  caring,  curing,  restoring,  reconciling,  and  forgiving.  Healers  are 
co-adventurers  for  health  who  help  to  move  us  towards  healing.  The  patient 
herself  is  the  primary  healer  with  the  principal  professional  healers  being  the 
nurse,  physician,  and  pastor. 

When  we  think  about  health  it  is  partially  a question  of  maintaining  the 
balance  of  the  five  dimensions  of  health— physical,  mental,  social,  emotional, 
and  spiritual  well-being. 

Physical  well-being  refers  to  our  organs  and  systems.  When  persons  are 
physically  well  they  are  able  to  minimize  disease  and  injury.  Mental 
well-being  is  one’s  ability  to  reason,  think,  make  decisions,  and  to  view  self, 
others,  and  the  world  in  a life-affirming  manner.  Social  well-being  involves 
relationships  with  family,  friends,  and  community.  Persons  who  are  socially 
healthy  feel  accepted  by  others  and  see  themselves  as  contributing  to  the  lives 
of  their  family  and  community.  Emotional  wellness  means  loving  others  and 
self  and  maintaining  equilibrium  in  life.  Spiritual  well-being  relates  to  one’s 
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faith,  trust,  and  hope  in  something  greater  than  oneself— being  in  touch  with 
the  transcendent.1  It  is  experiencing  and  knowing  God’s  presence. 


II.  Why  Are  Healthy  Patterns  in  Seminary  Important? 

Some  people  might  ask,  “What  do  theoretical  discussions  about  the 
meaning  of  health  have  to  do  with  theological  education?”  The  first  reason  is, 
because  health  practices  developed  in  seminary  will  carry  into  future  ministry, 
unhealthy  patterns  now  can  lead  later  to  clergy  burnout,  misconduct,  and  the 
like.  Stress  is  a sign  of  modern  times,  and  pastors  are  not  exempt.  Jack 
McElhany,  president  of  Ministers  Life  Resources,  once  said  that  clergy  were 
an  insurer’s  dream,  now  they  generate  health  statistics  and  actuarial  data 
similar  to  the  general  public.2 3  Donald  Smith  lists  seven  reasons  for  clergy 
stress:  (i)  overwork,  (2)  dealing  with  too  many  or  conflicting  expectations,  (3) 
working  constantly  with  needy  people,  (4)  confusing  the  masks  they  wear  with 
the  persons  they  are,  (5)  not  knowing  if  they  have  really  accomplished 
anything,  (6)  groping  for  a relevant  faith,  and  (7)  living  with  pressing  personal 
or  family  needs.? 

Bill  Whitaker,  a D.Min.  student  at  United  Seminary,  studied  134  ministers 
from  the  Roanoke/Richmond  area.  The  respondents  indicated  they  were 
suffering  from  spiritual  weariness,  had  conflicts  with  staff  and  church 
members,  and  suffered  from  depression.  There  are  a growing  number  of 
books  on  clergy  problems.  For  example,  the  Alban  Institute  in  Washington, 
DC  devotes  a large  part  of  its  research  and  writing  to  methods  for  the 
prevention  of  clergy  crisis,  as  well  as  the  development  of  healthy  congrega- 
tions. One  of  the  most  scathing  critiques  of  sick  congregations  and  dysfunc- 
tional clergy  is  Lloyd  Rediger’s  book  Clergy  Killers.  His  thesis  is  that  there  are 
church  members  who  are  mentally  ill,  or  even  evil  or  demonic— terrorists,  as 
he  describes  them— w ho  are  out  to  kill  clergy.  However,  his  extreme  picture  is 
muted  by  his  own  statistic  that  seventy-five  percent  of  churches  and  pastors  he 
surveyed  have  had  “no  major  conflict  in  their  parish. ”4  His  hyperbole, 
however,  does  help  us  see  a serious  problem.  Clergy  should  be  leading  the 


1 Maureen  Ahrens  and  Joni  Goodnight,  eds.,  Beginning  a Health  Ministry:  A “ How  to” 
Manual , 3d  ed.  (Atlanta:  Health  Ministries  Association,  1995),  2:9. 

2 Lloyd  G.  Rediger,  Clergy  Killers:  Guidance  for  Pastors  and  Congregations  Under  Attack 
(Louisville:  Westminster  John  Knox,  1997),  8. 

3 Donald  Smith,  Empowering  Ministry:  Ways  to  Grow  in  Effectiveness  (Louisville:  Westmin- 
ster John  Knox,  1996),  141. 

•t  Rediger,  Clergy  Killers,  14. 
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fitness  movement  instead  of  lagging  behind,  free  to  live  the  full  and  abundant 
life  that  Jesus  offered. 5 

The  second  reason  we  should  be  concerned  about  health  is  because  of  its 
importance  to  theological  education  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word.  We 
need  to  have  a vision  of  health,  not  only  for  ourselves,  but  for  the  church  and 
her  members.  We  need  to  understand  the  theological  roots  and  resources  for 
healthy  living  and  wholly  lives. 

III.  How  Can  We  Achieve  Wholistic  Health  in  Seminary? 

Sadly  enough,  most  seminary’s  mission  statements  or  catalogs  do  not 
reflect  a wholistic  philosophy  of  health.  Health,  as  I have  suggested,  is  a 
delicate  balance  of  the  needs  of  body,  mind,  and  spirit— a person  living  in 
harmony  with  self  and  community.  A seminary’s  raison  d'etre  is  education  of 
the  mind;  but  a sharp  mind  in  a sick  body  and  a troubled  spirit  cannot 
effectively  witness  to  the  Christ  whom  we  adore.  Being  physically  fit  and 
spiritually  strong  is  essential.  If  we  admit  students  with  multiple  physical  and 
mental  health  problems,  we  cannot  leave  them  to  sink  or  swim.  Offering 
health  insurance  is  standard,  but  what  about  wellness  programs  and  disease 
prevention?  We  do  have  more  wounded  healers  in  our  midst  than  in  past 
decades  because  society  itself  is  more  complex.  I am  not  suggesting  that  the 
theological  school  qua  institution  is  to  deliver  health  care,  but  it  should 
establish  an  environment  that  encourages  wholistic  health.  Taking  care  of 
ourselves  includes  stretching  our  bodies  as  well  as  our  minds  — nurturing  our 
bodies,  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  exercise,  good  diet,  and  relaxation  as 
well  as  cultivating  our  spiritual  selves  not  only  by  personal  piety,  but  in 
Bonhoeffer’s  words  by  life  together.  How  then  do  we  maintain  health  in 
seminary? 

Taking  Charge  of  Our  Own  Health.  The  framework  for  healthy  living  is  to 
take  charge  of  our  own  health.  This  is  especially  important  within  the  context 
of  theological  education  where  many  feel  their  responsibilities  are  simply 
curricular.  This  approach  is  rooted  in  a twofold  theological  basis  for  the 
person  as  healer:  (i)  the  dignity  and  worth  of  each  person  as  a locus  of  value 
that  illness  cannot  alter  and  (2)  the  responsibility  of  each  person  to  be  a 
steward  of  creation,  including  oneself. 

When  a person  is  sick,  cultivating  a sense  of  hope  about  one’s  self  and  the 
course  of  one’s  illness  is  central  to  recovery.  Hopelessness  creates  a sense  of 
futility.  If  a particular  goal  is  unachievable  then  everything  seems  impossible; 


5 Smith,  Empowering  Ministry,  141. 
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frustration  is  extended  to  every  area  of  life.  Regaining  hope  is  central  for 
people  to  become  responsible  for  their  health.  It  involves  a balance  between 
emotional  support  to  prevent  self-destruction  and  the  encouragement  of  the 
person  to  accept  responsibility  for  his  or  her  situation.  Hope  becomes 
grounded  in  a realistic  appraisal  of  life. 

The  responsibility  for  our  own  health  — the  charge  to  be,  in  part,  our  own 
healers  — stems  from  our  calling  as  stewards  of  creation,  that  is,  to  be 
caretakers,  overseeing  the  proper  use  of  the  gifts  of  creation,  including  our 
own  bodies.6  Taking  responsibility  for  our  own  health  is  difficult.  We  would 
generally  prefer  to  take  a pill  and  continue  in  the  same  patterns  of  our  life 
instead  of  taking  charge  of  our  own  bodies,  minds,  and  hearts. 

However,  I want  to  be  very  clear  that  I am  not  saying  that  if  we  are  sick  it  is 
our  own  fault,  as  guilt  is  the  last  thing  we  need  in  our  battles  against  illness. 
We  should  not  have  a new  scarlet  letter  sewn  on  our  hospital  gowns.  We  can, 
though,  take  an  active  role  in  getting  well  and  preventing  some  sickness. 

Caring  for  Our  Bodies.  From  this  framew'ork  of  personal  responsibility  for 
our  own  health,  we  then  look  at  the  various  aspects  of  healthy  living.  The  first 
way  that  we  can  achieve  wholistic  health  is  by  caring  for  our  bodies.  The  body 
as  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a central  teaching  of  Pauline  theology,  but 
there  are  many  roadblocks  to  embracing  this  doctrine.  We  still  are  very 
ambivalent  about  the  body  and  often  sacrifice  our  physical  health  on  the  altar 
of  success  and  career.  Seminaries  are  filled  with  closet  Gnostics.  We  care  for 
our  bodies  by  reducing  stress.  Stress  and  overwork  not  only  form  part  of 
seminary  life,  but  workaholism,  according  to  Rollo  May  and  Ann  Schaef,  is 
the  designer  drug  of  the  church  and  the  corporation.  This  workaholism  leaves 
very  little  time  for  the  unexpected,  for  the  person  in  need,  even  at  seminaries. 

A wonderful  illustration  of  this  point  concerning  our  lack  of  time  wras 
shared  several  years  ago,  at  a conference  on  managed  care  in  Washington,  DC 
chaired  by  C.  Everett  Koop  and  sponsored  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Our  discussion  centered  on  the  disintegration  of  the 
patient/physician  relationship.  Many  physician  presenters  claimed  in  large 
part  this  was  caused  by  reduced  time  with  a patient,  whether  the  eight-minute 
consult  or  focus  on  the  chart  rather  than  the  patient  in  grand  rounds.  This 
perspective  did  not  catch  my  attention  until  Roger  Bulger,  president  of  the 
Association  of  Academic  Health  Centers  in  Washington,  DC,  made  his 
presentation.  He  spoke  about  the  Good  Samaritan  research  project  in  1973  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  conducted  by  John  Darley  and  C.  Daniel 

6 Ralph  E.  Peterson,  A Study  of  the  Healing  Church  and  Its  Ministry:  The  Health  Care 
Apostolate  (New  York:  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  1982),  15. 
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Batson,  as  an  illustration  of  the  importance  of  enough  available  time  to  be 
Good  Samaritans.  They  undertook  an  elaborate  experiment  to  study  how 
personality  and  various  situations  were  associated  with  the  willingness  to  help 
someone  in  need.  (The  experiment  could  not  be  repeated  today  because  it 
involved  a deception.) 

The  seminarians  knew  they  were  being  “studied”  throughout  the  year.  The 
research  began  with  a full  battery  of  psychological  tests  aimed  at  measuring 
“religiosity”  and  service  orientation.  However,  the  study’s  most  important 
finding  came  as  a result  of  an  exercise  of  which  the  students  were  totally 
unaware: 

One  day,  near  the  end  of  the  semester,  each  student  was  to  meet 
individually  with  an  instructor  to  deliver  a prepared  talk.  One  group  was 
assigned  to  write  a talk  about  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan;  the  others 
had  prepared  talks  about  careers  in  ministry. 

At  the  end  of  the  initial  interview,  each  student  was  directed  to  a nearby 
building,  where  the  talk  was  to  be  taped.  The  students  were  given  one  of 
three  time  constraints:  “Hurry,  you’re  already  late,”  “They’re  ready  for 
you  now— please  go  right  over”  or  “It  will  be  a few  minutes  before  they’re 
ready  for  you,  but  you’d  best  head  over.” 

On  the  way  to  the  other  building,  however,  each  student  encountered  a 
young  man  writhing  in  pain  on  the  ground.  He  was  actually  a paid,  trained 
observer,  playing  the  role  of  the  modern  counterpart  of  the  man  encoun- 
tered millennia  ago  by  the  Good  Samaritan.  His  real  job  was  to  keep  track 
of  which  students  stopped,  what  they  did  once  they  stopped,  and  how  long 
they  stayed. 

When  the  data  were  analyzed,  the  only  variable  that  correlated  with 
whether  or  not  a student  stopped  to  offer  assistance  was  the  time  available 
before  the  student’s  targeted  arrival  at  the  taping  session.  Of  the  total 
group,  40  percent  offered  some  form  of  aid  to  the  victim.  This  forty  percent 
were  broken  down  according  to  the  time  constraints,  63  percent  in  the  “low 
hurry”  group,  45  percent  in  the  “intermediate  hurry”  group,  and  only  10 
percent  in  the  “high  hurry”  group  offered  aid  to  the  sufferer.7 

When  studying  the  data,  the  researchers  found  that  neither  familiarity  with 
the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  nor  a service-oriented  psychological 
profile,  nor  the  type  of  “religiosity”  evidenced  made  any  difference  in  the 


7 John  M.  Darley  and  C.  Daniel  Batson,  “From  Jerusalem  to  Jericho:  A Study  of 
Situational  and  Dispositional  Variables  in  Helping  Behavior,”  Journal  of  Personality  and 
Social  Psychology  27  (1973):  104-5. 
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seminarians’  decision  to  stop  and  help  a sick  and  wounded  man;  it  simply  was  a 
function  of  having  sufficient  time.8 

The  purpose  of  sharing  this  story  is  not  that  our  seminarians  are  like  the 
priest  or  the  Levite,  at  least  I hope  not,  but  rather  that  one  of  the  biggest 
stressors  in  our  society  today  is  lack  of  time  and  the  incredible  pressures  that 
produces;  this  is  health-defeating. 

Caring  for  our  bodies  involves  adopting  a certain  lifestyle,  which  is  at  the 
foundation  of  the  Seventh-day  Adventist  theology  of  health.  Rom  12:1 
becomes  the  classic  text:  “Present  your  bodies  as  a living  sacrifice,  holy, 
acceptable  unto  God,  which  is  your  reasonable  sendee.”  The  Seventh-day 
Adventists  believe  that  the  dichotomy  between  spiritual  and  material  is 
foreign  to  the  Bible.  So  God’s  call  to  holiness  involves  a call  to  physical  as  well 
as  spiritual  health. 

What  we  eat  and  drink  has  spiritual  ramifications— what  some  call  choos- 
ing “soul  food”  over  fast  food.9  Our  relationship  to  food  is  also  part  of 
developing  healthy  bodies.  Feasting,  fellowship,  and  celebrating  is  high- 
lighted in  the  parables  (for  example,  the  Messianic  banquet  depicts  the 
kingdom  of  God).  God  created  a variety  of  foods  for  our  enjoyment.  Partak- 
ing of  the  largesse  of  the  earth  can  be  a fonn  of  gratitude  to  the  Creator  who 
made  it.  However,  as  we  learn  more  about  what  foods  are  good  for  us  and  help 
sustain  all  of  God’s  people,  we  care  for  ourselves  by  emphasizing  those  foods. 
Does  that  include  the  Big  Mac,  who  knows?  On  the  other  hand,  the  gnostic 
view  leads  to  humans’  abuse  of  their  bodies  and  disregard  of  diet  as  inconse- 
quential; neither  undereating  nor  overeating  is  appropriate.  Despite  our 
health  consciousness,  in  this  year  2000  forty-seven  percent  of  women  are 
overweight,  and  by  the  year  2025  seventy-five  percent  will  be  overweight.10 
Dietary  concerns  figure  largely  in  Hebrew  and  Christian  scriptures,  where 
food  may  be  either  clean  or  unclean.  “All  things  are  lawful,  but  not  all  things 
are  helpful”  (1  Cor  10:23).  What  we  eat  and  drink  may  have  an  impact  on 
others,  causing  our  weaker  brother  or  sister  to  stumble.  (1  Cor  8:9-11). 
Another  dimension  of  this  is  the  ethical  aspect  of  eating  in  the  face  of  world 
hunger;  over  one  billion  persons  suffer  from  malnutrition.11 

Food  is  important,  but  fasting  can  also  be  part  of  the  rhythm  of  life. 
Feasting  and  fasting  are  both  biblical.  Jesus  says  both,  “We  do  not  live  by 


8 Ibid. 

s>  Bruce  Epperly,  Spirituality  and  Health  (Mystic,  CT:  Twenty-Third  Publications,  1997), 
25- 

IO  Michael  Lemonick,  “.Americans  are  Getting  Fatter— Will  We  Keep  Getting  Fatter?” 
Time , 8 November  1999,  88. 
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bread  alone,”  and,  “Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.”  Fasting  helps  to  clear 
the  mind  and  to  focus  on  God.  Fasting  can  take  the  extreme  form  of  the  holy 
anorexics,  such  as  Catherina  of  Siena,  or  be  part  of  the  seasons  of  the 
Christian  life.  However,  this  is  different  from  eating  disorders— starving 
ourselves.  Some  claim  that  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
American  women  die  from  anorexia  alone  each  year.12  This  illness  plagues 
twenty-five  percent  of  American  teenage  girls. *3  Bodies  come  in  all  sizes  and 
shapes— not  the  anorexic  model  as  the  ideal.  It  is  the  healthy,  fit  body  that  is 
important,  not  whether  we  are  thin.  Perhaps  we  need  to  return  to  the 
Aristotelian  virtue  of  temperance,  the  golden  mean:  moderation  in  all  things 
when  it  comes  to  food  and,  most  important,  eating  in  a sacred  manner. 

Caring  for  the  body  also  involves  exercise— walking,  standing,  stretching, 
or,  for  some,  more  vigorous  exercise  which  increases  metabolism,  assists 
weight  loss,  reduces  stress,  and,  by  the  release  of  endorphins,  promotes  a sense 
of  well-being. 

However,  a word  of  caution  here:  I am  not  talking  about  jogging  for  Jesus, 
or  the  lean,  young  body  of  pampered  care  as  the  ideal.  Sometimes  we  must 
sacrifice  our  own  physical  health  for  someone  else’s  well-being.  But  the  body 
as  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit  theologically  implies  stewardship  of  that 
temple.  I think,  for  example,  of  Christopher  Reeves,  injured  in  a horseback 
riding  accident,  a quadriplegic  who  may  never  walk  again,  working  out  every 
day,  pushing  his  body  to  its  limit— he  cares  about  his  body. 

Using  Our  Minds.  A second  aspect  of  our  personal  health  is  using  our 
minds.  We  need  to  keep  our  minds  active.  A recent  study  in  Mankato,  MN  of 
nuns  over  the  age  of  one-hundred  investigated  why  they  stayed  so  mentally 
alert.  They  were  doing  crossword  puzzles  and  learning  new  languages  and 
other  skills.  The  researchers  found  they  had  no  Alzheimer’s  or  loss  of  mental 
acumen  because  of  their  mental  activity.  One  sister  taught  until  age  ninety- 
seven.  (So  those  of  us  over  fifty  are  only  halfway  through  our  teaching 
careers.)  Now  she  helps  ailing  nuns  exercise  their  brains  by  quizzing  them  on 
vocabulary  or  playing  a card  game  with  them  called  Skip-Bo,  at  which  she 
deliberately  loses.  Sister  Mary  Esther  Boor,  ninety-nine  years  old,  is  a former 
catechism  teacher  who  keeps  alert  by  doing  puzzles  and  volunteering  to  work 
the  front  desk. '4  So  you  should  thank  your  professors  for  all  those  tough  Old 
Testament  and  church  history  exams;  they  are  preventing  Alzheimer’s! 


12  Mary  Louise  Bringle,  The  God  of  Thinness  (Nashville:  Abingdon,  1992),  25. 
'3  Ibid.,  23,  31,  34. 

'4  Daniel  Golden,  “Building  a Better  Brain,”  Life,  July  1994,  64. . 
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Our  seminary  education  is  in  many  ways  a gift— the  luxury  of  time  for  deep 
reflection,  reading,  delving  into  the  scriptures  and  history  of  the  church,  and 
so  on.  Wholistic  health  involves  cultivating  the  mind.  The  apostle  Paul  put 
this  succinctly:  “Be  babes  in  evil,  but  in  thinking  be  mature”  (i  Cor  14:20). 
Dissecting  biblical  and  theological  truths  is  so  important  in  seminary,  but 
simultaneously  we  need  to  water  our  spiritual  roots  and  care  for  our  emotional 
and  physical  health  so  wre  can  withstand  the  onslaught  of  dismantling  our 
favorite  beliefs.  Some  have  called  seminar)7  “theological  bootcamp.”  It  is  not 
so  much  Plato’s  phrase,  “The  unexamined  life  is  not  worth  living,”  but  “The 
unexamined  faith  is  not  worth  having.” 

Education,  as  Paulo  Freire  reminds  us,  should  not  consist  of  pouring  facts 
into  our  heads— what  he  termed  the  funnel  approach  to  education.  What  we 
choose  to  learn  is  important,  avoiding  the  pablum  of  television  or  the 
sensationalism  of  the  media  as  our  main  source  of  information.  What  he 
advocates  instead  is  conscientizagao— a bringing  to  awareness,  the  empowering 
nature  of  knowledge.  Stretching  our  minds  and  keeping  open  to  new  thoughts 
is  part  of  education.  Howrever,  it  is  also  true  that  wre  need  facts  and  informa- 
tion. We  cannot  stand  up  to  preach  on  Sunday  at  1 1 :oo  A.M.  with  gleaming 
muscles,  tan,  relaxed,  and  say,  “I  don’t  really  know  much  about  the  Bible,  I am 
not  sure  wrhat  the  Christian  church  wras  doing  all  those  centuries,  but  let  me 
tell  you  about  this  great  new  bran  cereal  and  aerobics  program.”  We  are  not 
advocating  Yoga  101  to  replace  Church  History  101. 

It  is  not  only  the  accumulation  of  knowledge,  but  wisdom  that  we  seek. 
This  is  a holy  quest.  Our  disciplinary7  ghettos  in  higher  education  have  made 
integration  of  knowledge  a challenge.  We  know  more  and  more  about  less 
and  less.  We  need  to  dig  deep  but  see  the  larger  picture.  However,  according 
to  eastern  philosophy,  learning  may  also  be  connected  to  emptying  one’s  self 
before  becoming  full. 

In  the  introduction  to  his  book,  psychiatrist  Mark  Epstein  tells  of  a smart 
and  eager  professor  wrho  sought  wisdom  from  an  old  Zen  master.  The  master 
offered  him  tea  and,  on  the  professor’s  acceptance,  poured  the  tea  into  a cup. 
To  the  professor’s  dismay,  however,  the  master  kept  pouring  the  tea  into  an 
overflowing  cup,  even  as  the  tea  spread  across  the  floor.  “A  mind  that  is  full 
cannot  take  in  anything  new7,”  the  master  explained.  “Like  this  cup,  you  are 
full  of  opinions  and  preconceptions.  Wisdom  and  happiness  are  to  be  found 
only  by  emptying  one’s  cup. ”'5 

'5  Jeffrey  Rediger,  review7  of  Going  to  Pieces  Without  Falling  Apart:  A Buddhist  Perspective  on 
Wholeness,  by  Mark  Epstein,  The  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine  340/5  (4  February7  1999). 
Cited  29  March  1999.  Online:  http://w7w7w.nejm.org/content/i999/o34o/ooo5/o396b.asp. 
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We  gain  the  most  from  theological  education  as  we  put  aside  unexamined 
truths  and  rigid  beliefs  and  participate  in  the  eager  adventure  of  new  learning. 
There  is  a certain  humility  which  should  mark  the  educational  enterprise.  St. 
Augustine  puts  this  same  thought  in  a slightly  different  way,  “God  always  is 
trying  to  give  us  good  things,  but  our  hands  are  too  full  to  receive  them.”  An 
inquiring  student  and  a wise  professor  are  not  only  involved  in  education,  but 
in  spiritual  formation. 

Piety  and  learning  do  go  together— a phrase  rooted  in  our  Calvinist 
tradition.  However,  John  Wesley  may  be  more  wholistic  in  his  understanding 
as  reflected  in  his  Primitive  Physic  where  the  mind,  the  heart,  and  the  body  all 
are  called  in  service  to  God. 

Developing  Moral  Character.  The  third  aspect  of  wholistic  health  is  the 
development  of  moral  character— the  moral  life.  In  the  late  1970s  I was  a staff 
associate  at  Columbia  University  Medical  School  as  the  principal  investigator 
for  a research  project  on  medical  school  admissions.  The  project  addressed 
how  to  take  ethical  sensitivity  and  service  orientation  into  account  with 
medical  school  applicants.  In  summary,  this  two  and  one-half  year  research 
project  concluded  that  the  development  of  character,  virtue,  and  ethics  was 
crucial  to  predicting  who  would  make  the  best  doctors  and  that  the  enhance- 
ment of  positive  virtues  should  be  one  of  the  important  goals  of  medical 
education. 

How  ironic  that  theological  seminaries  have  seldom  followed  this  same 
emphasis.  Head  learning  is  the  goal,  based  on  the  belief  that  the  molding  of 
character  should  or  will  take  place  somewhere  else,  or  that  theology  students 
are  already  highly  moral  and  so  we  do  not  need  to  bother.  Clergy  burnout, 
sexual  misconduct,  and  financial  malpractice  certainly  disprove  that  theory. 
These  are  evidence  of  a life  out  of  balance.  More  and  more  seminaries  are 
requiring  workshops  on  sexual  misconduct  and  most  Presbyteries  have  poli- 
cies in  place.  However,  the  latter  too  often  focus  on  how  not  to  be  sued  and 
the  former  do  not  address  the  larger  issues  of  character  formation. 

Please  do  not  misunderstand;  I am  not  suggesting  that  the  majority  of 
clergy  is  in  poor  health  or  immoral,  quite  the  contrary.  In  fact  these  are  still 
some  of  the  most  trusted  professionals,  according  to  repeated  Gallup  polls 
over  the  decades.  However,  we  can  do  a better  job.  Do  we  assume  that  by 
virtue  of  receiving  a call  from  God  that  all  moral  dilemmas  are  solved?  We 
need  to  help  seminarians  prepare  for  real-life  problems  and  temptations.  The 
tension  here  is  between  the  theoretical  and  the  applied.  En  loco  parentes  was 
never  the  philosophy  of  the  graduate  school  and  it  was  dropped  by  colleges  in 
the  1960s.  What  are  the  alternatives? 
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The  challenge  is  to  achieve  a balance  between  an  analytical,  scholarly 
approach  to  subject  matter  versus  a more  personalistic,  existential,  interactive 
style.  This  brings  us  to  the  fourth  area  of  achieving  health  in  seminary. 

Cultivating  Our  Spiritual  Lives.  The  fourth  area,  cultivation  of  the  inner 
spiritual  life,  also  contributes  to  wholistic  health.  Spirituality  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  topics  today.  Denominations,  as  well,  are  beginning  to  address 
issues  of  spirituality.  The  Spiritual  Formation  program  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  (U.S.A.)  publishes  a newsletter,  Hungry  Hearts,  which  focuses  on  the 
centrality  of  cultivating  the  spiritual  life.  We  need  to  practice  the  spiritual 
disciplines  of  lectio  divina , praying  the  Psalms,  meditation,  silent  retreats,  and 
soaking  prayer. 

Leonardo  Boff,  the  Roman  Catholic  Brazilian  liberation  theologian,  wrote 
about  our  need  for  devotional  prayer.16  Devotional  prayer  is  like  a holiday 
banquet.  WTile  we  cannot  celebrate  feasts  endlessly,  they  break  up  our 
routine  and  give  us  strength  to  live  our  days  with  full  meaning.  Devotional 
prayer  provides  the  necessary  renewal.  Much  could  be  said  about  all  of  the 
spiritual  practices,  but  I want  to  focus  on  one  part  of  the  spiritual  life 
neglected  today— keeping  the  Sabbath. 

We  discussed  earlier  the  lack  of  time  and  the  hurried  nature  of  our  lives. 
Renee  Fox  calls  Americans  a nation  of  the  “worried  well,”  and  Walter  Shapiro 
describes  us  as  experiencing  “benchmark  burnout.”  There  is  a growing 
recognition  of  the  need  for  rest,  especially  since  we  are  a nation  of  sleep- 
deprived  people.  According  to  the  National  Sleep  Foundation’s  1999  Sleep  in 
America  poll,  forty7  percent  of  adults  say  that  their  sleepiness  during  the  day 
interferes  with  many  daily  activities,  and  sixty-two  percent  of  Americans  have 
weekly  problems  with  sleeping.1?  There  is  also  a need  for  spiritual,  mental, 
and  emotional  rest.  In  fact,  an  interfaith  Health  Care  Sabbath  Program  has 
been  developed  that  recognizes  the  importance  of  a wholistic  approach  to 
health. 

This  initiative  is  based  on  the  Gen  2:3  passage,  “So  God  blessed  the  seventh 
day  and  hallowed  it  because  on  it  God  rested  from  all  w ork  which  God  had 
done  in  creation.”  Are  we  busier  than  God  that  wre  have  no  time  to  rest?  The 
Sabbath  gives  us  a chance  to  get  the  needs  of  body,  mind,  and  spirit  into 
balance  — it  is  then  wre  are  equipped  to  reach  out  to  others.  We  need  to  have 
time  to  get  to  know  ourselves  so  we  can  be  present  to  others.  It  is  akin  to  what 

16  Leonardo  Boff,  God's  Witnesses  in  the  Heart  of  the  World  (Chicago:  Claret  Center  for 
Resources  in  Spirituality,  1981),  195. 

‘"National  Sleep  Foundation,  “Poll:  How-  Sleepy  Are  You?  1999  U.S.  Sleep  Survey 
Shows  Disturbing  Trends  in  Daytime  Sleepiness,”  n.p.  [cited  7 March  2000].  Online: 
http://www.sleepfoundation.org/PressArchives/lead.html. 
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Henri  Nouwen  means  about  being  at  home  with  ourselves  so  we  can  invite 
others  in.18  It  enables  the  movement  from  hostility  to  hospitality— being 
totally  present  to  another,  the  classic  virtue  of  alertia  (attentiveness).  We  need 
space  and  time  to  recharge  our  inner  being  not  only  to  hear  God’s  voice,  but 
to  reflect  on  what  God  would  have  us  be  and  do. 

Having  described  the  multiple  dimensions  of  health,  in  closing  I would  like 
to  offer  a few  suggestions  for  how  theological  institutions  could  enhance  their 
corporate  health  and  foster  healthier  living  for  their  members. 

IV.  What  Can  Seminaries  Do  to  Enhance  Healthy  Lives? 

Let  me  state,  at  the  outset,  these  recommendations  are  not  meant  to  apply 
to  any  particular  seminary,  but  theological  education  in  general.  Our 
seminaries  are  at  many  different  places  in  terms  of  size,  student  body 
composition,  theology,  and  so  on.  Few  have  the  resources  with  which 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  is  blessed.  In  some  instances  staff  and 
programs  would  need  to  be  combined  for  financial  and  personnel  reasons.  A 
reflection  of  this  diversity  is  that  the  Association  of  Theological  Schools  has 
general  guidelines,  but  rather  than  having  uniform  criteria  for  accreditation,  it 
judges  seminaries  by  how  they  fulfill  their  own,  self-stated  goals. 

Revise  the  Curriculum.  The  curriculum  is  at  the  heart  of  any  theological 
seminary’s  raison  d'etre.  So  examining  the  academic  dimension  and  how  it 
enhances  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  is  central.  Talk  about  an  unpopular 
recommendation;  curricular  changes  are  generally  ten  years  in  the  making.  As 
I have  talked  to  seminarians  over  these  past  years,  many  have  desired  more 
depth  to  the  curriculum,  that  is,  to  know  more  about  less,  while  others  want 
more  electives.  But  is  this  necessarily  good?  Should  we  seek  more  integration 
of  courses  and  perhaps  a set  of  competencies  to  be  measured  at  the  end  of  the 
three  years?  Of  course,  the  reading  load  is  legendary,  but  I tell  my  students, 
“If  you  were  in  medical  school  then  you  could  complain.”  However,  I know 
when  my  students  go  to  Speer  Library  for  my  course  reader  the  desk 
attendants  roll  their  eyes  when  students  ask  for  the  readings.  “Which  volume 
of  the  reader  would  you  like?”  Spare  is  not  how  they  would  be  described. 
Another  practical  suggestion  is  that  the  curriculum  be  adjusted  so  that  there 
are  no  Monday  classes,  especially  for  field  education  students  (in  past  decades 
this  was  true  in  many  seminaries).  This  could  be  our  keeping  of  the  Sabbath, 
since  most  seminarians  and  many  faculty  are  working  in  the  church  on 
Sunday.  Revising  the  calendar,  holding  exams  before  Christmas,  adding  a “J” 

18  Henri  Nouwen,  Reaching  Out  (Garden  City,  NY:  Doubleday,  1.975),  55-b. 
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term  for  three-week  classes  on  spirituality,  time  management,  church 
administration,  or  globalization  concerns  off  campus  all  could  enhance  our 
education.  These  recommendations  obviously  need  much  more  refinement 
and  discussion.  Change  for  change’s  sake  is  not  recommended. 

Hire  a Full-Time  Spiritual  Director/Chaplain.  Seminaries  struggle  with  what 
type  of  person  should  be  a spiritual  leader— a campus  pastor,  dean  of  the 
chapel,  spiritual  director,  or  pastoral  counselor.  A chaplain  or  campus  pastor 
who  is  also  trained  in  spiritual  direction  would  be  most  effective  in  today’s 
seminary  climate.  In  smaller  seminaries,  this  position  is  collapsed  into  the 
dean  of  students’  responsibilities.  Since  the  traditional  roles  of  the  chaplain 
are  better  known,  I would  like  to  discuss  the  spiritual  direction  or  formation 
responsibility. 

Protestant  seminaries,  especially  in  the  last  decade,  have  wrestled  with  how 
to  address  issues  of  spiritual  formation.  Our  theology  influences  our  approach 
to  spiritual  formation.  If  the  emphasis  is  on  the  work  of  Christ  in  us,  then 
spiritual  formation  is  not  heavily  emphasized.  If  empowerment  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  (that  is,  human  participation)  are  central, 
then  there  is  a greater  emphasis  on  spiritual  formation.  However,  even  in 
Roman  Catholic  theological  education  a certain  divorce  between  theology 
and  spirituality  exists.  At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  “spiritual 
theology”  persevered  in  Roman  Catholic  seminaries.19  Disciplines  of  asceti- 
cism and  mysticism  were  studied.  In  Protestant  seminaries  there  are  a 
growing  number  of  curricular  offerings  in  spiritual  formation,  but  they  are 
not  tied  to  ordination.  Spiritual  formation  is  sometimes  called  discipleship  in 
evangelical  Protestantism.  Discipleship  for  the  evangelical  wing  of  Protestant- 
ism is  not  only  an  emphasis  on  the  devotional  life,  but  evangelism  — bringing 
others  to  Jesus  Christ.  Thus  it  has  an  outward  thrust  and  more  public 
dimension. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  recent  perspectives  on  the  role  of  spirituality  in 
today’s  seminary  was  presented  by  Delores  Leckey,  senior  fellow  at  the 
Woodstock  Theological  Center  and  author  of  numerous  books  on  spiritual- 
ity. As  a speaker  at  the  Washington  Theological  Consortium  Conference  on 
this  issue,  questions  included  “How  can  Christian  leaders  respond  to  the 
growing  interest  in  spirituality?”  and  “What  implications  are  there  for 
seminary  training?”  She  offered  a Catholic  definition  of  spirituality:  “In 
starkest  terms,  spirituality  refers  to  non-materiality.  Christian  spirituality 


19  Sister  Agnes  Cunningham  and  John  Wehorg,  Prayer  and  Life  in  the  Spirit:  A Venture  in 
Academic  Excellence  and  Ecumenical  Collaboration  (Chicago:  North  Park  Theological  Semi- 
nary, 1993),  17-8. 
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refines  the  starkness  by  describing  spirituality  as  knowing  and  following  Jesus 
Christ  through  the  power  of  the  Spirit.  In  this  imitation  of  Christ,  spirituality 
is  woven  into  the  material  fabric  of  life.”20  Christian  spirituality  is  incarna- 
tional.  Spiritual  awareness  does  not  necessarily  equate  to  holiness.  We  can 
look  to  the  saints  for  examples  of  how  to  wed  “spiritual  sight”  and  living  the 
beatitudes.  “The  challenge  of  contemporary  spirituality  is  to  provide  well- 
trained  leadership  — leaders  who  can  offer  authentic  spiritual  formation  for 
their  ecclesial  communities.”21 

Spiritual  formation  has  to  do  with  the  person  of  the  minister,  not  just  his  or 
her  professional  competence.  So  spiritual  formation  is  a curricular,  as  well  as  a 
liturgical  endeavor.  Three  dimensions  of  pastoral  practice  that  bring  these 
together  are:  the  ministry  of  spiritual  direction,  the  experience  and  apprecia- 
tion of  solitude  and  silence  in  the  development  of  spiritual  life,  and  the 
exploration  of  links  between  authentic  leadership  and  authentic  community. 
One  of  the  contributions  that  seminary  education  can  make  to  the  develop- 
ment of  authentic  spirituality  is,  in  the  words  of  Edith  Stein,  “to  reweave 
spirituality  and  theology,  [and]  to  join  in  some  fashion  spiritual  practices  and 
conceptual  patterns.  An  authentic  spirituality  will  include  the  richness  of 
difference:  gender,  race,  ethnicity,  cultures,  and  a commitment  to  collabora- 
tion.”22 The  chaplain  could  assist  the  faculty  in  developing  curricular  support 
for  spiritual  formation. 

Spiritual  formation,  however,  is  not  simply  a curricular  matter,  not  only  an 
individual  pursuit,  but  is  related  to  our  life  as  a community.  We  have  already 
discussed  the  importance  of  nourishing  the  inner  self— the  spirit— but  in  its 
institutional  form  it  means  organizing  the  life  around  the  chapel,  creating 
places  of  silence  and  meditation  — time  out  in  our  academic  community  just  to 
be.  Daily  chapel  is  not  simply  an  interesting  opportunity  but  the  lifeblood  of 
any  seminary.  The  entire  seminary  should  be  encouraged  to  participate  and 
lead  in  this  communal  experience.  The  chaplain  can  help  us  to  understand  the 
connection  between  the  curricular  and  worship  life  of  the  seminary. 

Besides  a chapel  building,  creating  a permanent  labyrinth  is  another  avenue 
for  spiritual  reflection.  Union  Theological  Seminary  and  Presbyterian  School 
of  Christian  Education  has  done  just  this.  In  most  seminaries,  a labyrinth 
would  be  outside  in  a garden  setting.  Chartres  Cathedral  in  France  has  one  of 
the  oldest  labyrinths  in  stone  in  its  nave.  The  labyrinth  is  an  archetypal 
symbol  that  represents  the  spiritual  journey  of  the  human  life.  It  has  strong 

20  Delores  Leckey,  “Leckey  Underscores  Role  of  Spirituality  in  Today’s  Seminary,”  The 
Washington  Theological  Consortium  Bulletin  2/1  (October-November  1999):  3. 

21  Ibid. 

22  Ibid. 
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Christian  roots,  as  historically  it  began  as  a symbolic  way  of  journeying  to  the 
Holy  Land  when  the  Crusades  made  it  unsafe  to  travel.  The  very  design  is  a 
metaphor  for  our  journey  to  wholeness.  The  labyrinth  includes  many  paths  to 
one  destination,  the  center.  The  labyrinth  as  a spiritual  tool  seeks  to  help  the 
participant  recover  his  or  her  inner  sacred  space.  On  this  journey  as  we  look 
for  the  center,  we  are  able  to  concentrate,  center  ourselves,  and  reflect  on  our 
lives.  The  labyrinth  may  enable  us  to  discern  meaning,  vision,  and  hope  for 
the  future  as  we  connect  to  the  quickening  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Create  a Wellness  Center.  It  is  ironic  to  realize  that  more  and  more  colleges 
and  universities  are  establishing  wellness  centers.  What  about  seminaries?  I 
know  only  of  one,  at  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminar}7  in  Louisville. 

A seminary  wellness  center  could  be  in  a separate  campus  building  with  a 
recreation  room,  a campus  retreat  center  for  overnight  getaways  from  the 
dormitories,  a kitchen,  a gymnasium  with  equipment  for  men  and  women,  a 
lounge,  complementary  health  care  practitioners,  and  an  ongoing  educational 
program  that  focuses  on  wellness.  In  addition,  spiritual  directors  and 
counseling  services  could  be  located  there.  This  approach  could  help  avoid 
the  idea  that  such  services  are  only  for  the  sick  or  needy.  If  money  for  a 
building  per  se  is  not  available,  then  a referral  service  could  connect  students 
with  community  resources  for  health  promotion,  fitness  centers,  and  so  on. 

Train  Sttident  Deacons  as  Health  Ministers.  This  recommendation  w7ould 
complement  the  establishment  of  a wellness  center.  Such  a program,  however, 
can  only  work  if  appropriate  training  and  remuneration  exist.  In  addition,  the 
person  should  have  a sense  of  call  and  affirmation  to  this  service.  Selecting 
deacons  on  the  basis  of  their  future  vocation  for  pastoral  counseling  or  health 
ministries  would  not  only  provide  excellent  training  for  such  students,  but 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  deacon  program.  Crisis  intervention  and 
referral  to  trained  professionals  often  form  an  important  part  of  this  ministry. 
A list  of  appropriate  persons  and  resources  are  a requisite  part  of  the  deacon 
ministry. 

Start  a Seminary-Owned  HMO.  My  next  recommendation  is  for  seminaries 
to  form  their  own  HMO.  Radical?  Well,  think  of  the  eighteenth-  and 
nineteenth-century  medical  mission  movement,  which  at  its  time  w7as 
considered  so  radical  that  mission  societies  w7ould  not  include  its  proponents 
initially  as  part  of  the  church  work,  but  forced  them  to  form  separate  societies. 
There  are  two  reasons  for  a seminary-based  HMO:  (i)  to  provide  the  desired 
comprehensive,  wholistic  health  care,  including  wellness  initiatives,  and  (2)  to 
reduce  health  care  costs. 
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The  cost  of  health  care  in  the  United  States  is  phenomenal.  It  will  total  $1.2 
trillion  in  this  year  2000,  yet  44  million  people  are  still  uninsured. 23  An  even 
greater  concern  is  the  limited  way  we  define  health  as  the  absence  of  disease 
under  the  medical  model.  The  irony,  of  course,  is  that  managed  care  promised 
to  control  costs,  which  was  true  from  1996-97,  but  now  they  are  on  the  rise 
again. 

On  average,  CEOs  for  HMOs  and  other  health  care  companies  receive 
two-thirds  more  compensation  than  their  counterparts  in  other  industries, 
according  to  the  Crystal  Report  on  Executive  Compensation.  In  studying 
compensation  packages  for  over  1,500  CEOs,  Crystal  found  that  people  at  the 
top  of  ELMOs  and  health  care  companies  live  better  than  CEOs  in  the 
consumer,  pharmaceutical,  and  finance  industries.24  Based  on  1997  annual 
compensation  excluding  stock  options,  the  highest-paid  ELMO  executive  was 
Stephen  Wiggins,  CEO  of  Oxford  Health  Plan,  with  an  extraordinary  $30.7 
million  in  1997. 25  Joseph  Sebatianelli,  president  of  Aetna,  Inc.  took  home 
$7, 394, 506. 26  In  1994  earnings  of  major  health  care  companies  increased 
thirty  percent  over  the  previous  year.  Managed  care  networks  now  cover 
seventy-one  percent  of  all  workers  who  have  insurance  provided  by  their 
employers,  compared  with  sixty-three  percent  a year  ago.27  In  1998  there 
were  7 6.6  million  people  enrolled  in  health  maintenance  organizations  in  the 
United  States.28  The  quality  of  the  care  provided  is  of  even  more  concern. 
Horror  stories  of  denied  procedures  that  cause  death  are  weekly  fare  in  the 
newspaper.  A seminary-based  ELMO  could  enroll  physicians  who  have  a 
wholistic  understanding  of  health,  who  promote  wellness  initiatives,  who 
share  similar  values,  and  whose  ethical  standards  and  practices  are  of  the 
highest  order.  However,  in  addition,  medical  expertise  would  be  a core  value, 
as  technical  excellence  as  well  as  compassion  and  character  are  the  sine  qua  non 
of  a health  care  system.  This  would  not  be  an  HMO  for  praying,  but 
incompetent  physicians. 

Is  it  practical  to  propose  that  theological  seminaries  form  their  own  HMO? 
There  are  currently  237  theological  seminaries  and  divinity  schools  that  are  a 

23  Abigail  Rian  Evans,  Redeeming  Marketplace  Medicine:  A Theology  of  Health  Care  (Cleve- 
land: Pilgrim,  1999).  See  Chapter  1 for  a discussion  of  this. 

24  Crystal  Report  on  Executive  Compensation,  December  1998,  n.p.  Online:  http:// 
www.managecaremag.com/archiveMC/9905/9905.compmon.gif. 

25  Families  USA  Foundation,  “Premium  Pay  II:  Corporate  Compensation  in  America’s 
HMOs,”  April  1998,  n.p.  Online:  http://www.familiesusa.org/ceotop.htm. 

26  Ibid. 

27  New  York  Times,  30  January  1996. 

28  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics,  Health,  United  States,  1999:  With  Health  and 
Aging  Chartbook  (Hyattsville,  MD:  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics,  1999),  312. 
Online:  http://www.cdc.gov/nchs/data/hus99.pdf. 
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part  of  the  Association  of  Theological  Schools  (ATS).  There  are  68,875 
students  and  3,000  faculty  registered  with  ATS  as  comprising  those  schools. 
Since  ATS  only  asks  each  school  to  report  a set  of  twenty-two  selected  faculty 
and  administration  positions,  the  number  of  administrators  per  seminary  is 
not  reported.  However,  even  using  a modest  figure  of  thirty  administrators 
and  support  staff  per  school,  this  totals  another  7,100.  So  the  total  ATS 
constituency  of  79,000  people  is  sufficient  to  form  an  HMO,  even  if  one-third 
choose  not  to  enroll.  The  president  of  the  Coventry  HMO,  based  in 
Pennsylvania,  said  in  a conversation  that  25,000-50,000  members  are 
necessary  for  a successful  HMO.  Another  option  is  for  individual  denomina- 
tions to  form  a church-based  HMO. 

On  a related  topic  of  how  to  provide  health  care  for  the  44  million 
uninsured,  churches  could  participate  in  addressing  this  problem.  If  the 
member  churches  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  were  each  to  assume 
responsibility  for  the  44  million  uninsured,  then  our  national  shame  would  be 
no  more.  Reflect  for  a moment  on  the  following:  The  National  Council  of 
Churches  consists  of  members  from  thirty-five  denominations  whose  mem- 
bership totals  49,349,069.  Hence  if  each  member  assumed  the  responsibility 
for  one  uninsured  person,  then  the  44  million  without  health  insurance  in  this 
country  could  at  least  receive  core  health  benefits.  Most  of  our  presidential 
candidates  are  now-  advocating  faith-based  health  initiatives.  What  better  way 
to  respond? 

Provide  a Caring  Community.  In  closing,  I w'ould  like  to  lift  up  one  of  the 
traditional  ways  that  seminaries  foster  health,  by  providing  a caring  commu- 
nity. We  are  living  in  a lone  ranger,  autonomy-based  culture.  No  longer  do 
common  values  and  goals  link  us  in  a community',  but  ours  is  often  an 
adversarial  or,  at  minimum,  an  acquisitive  society.  We  hunger  for  community- 
loneliness  and  alienation  are  health-defeating.  Seminaries  debate  whether 
they  are  graduate  schools  of  religion,  denominational  training  grounds  for 
pastors,  or  a lived  Christian  community'.  We  spend  a good  deal  of  time 
affirming  that  seminary7  is  not  a church,  not  a piece  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  yet  w7e  recognize  that  it  differs  from  law  and  medical  school.  Where  else 
would  wre  circulate  prayer  requests  for  bereaved  family  members  or  seriously 
ill  students,  faculty,  and  administrators  or  raise  monies  annually  for  the 
world’s  poor? 

Perhaps  the  best  vision  of  a seminary’s  community7  life  is  that  of  Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer  in  Life  Together.  “Let  him  who  cannot  be  alone  bewrare  of 
community.  . . .Let  him  who  is  not  in  community  beware  of  being  alone.”29 

29  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer,  Life  Together  (New  York:  Harper  & Row,  1954),  77. 
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Bonhoeffer,  a Lutheran  Christian  martyred  by  the  Nazis  in  1945  at  age 
thirty-nine  (which,  interestingly  enough,  was  the  same  age  at  which  Malcolm 
X and  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  were  martyred),  left  his  mark  on  the  world.  He 
was  a man  of  deep  personal  piety  and  scholarship,  a man  of  tenderness,  a man 
who  understood  the  importance  of  being  in  community  and  being  alone. 

The  spirituality  of  which  he  writes  picks  up  on  another  important  theme  of 
reformed  spirituality  that  I mentioned  earlier:  worship.  He  discusses  the 
community  at  worship,  as  well  as  personal  devotion.  This  is  the  centerpiece  of 
any  seminary,  where  the  whole  seminary— staff,  students,  faculty,  and 
administration  — are  invited  to  worship  together  with,  of  course,  the  freedom 
to  say  no.  At  Felkenwald  Seminary  there  was  no  question  but  that  each  day 
should  begin  with  worship  including  scripture,  the  hymns  of  the  church,  and 
the  prayer  of  fellowship.  Bonhoeffer  particularly  emphasized  the  importance 
of  the  Psalms,  which  should  be  read  daily  as  Christ’s  prayers. 

Work  followed  worship  and  equally  belonged  to  God,  an  important  theme 
in  reformed  spirituality.  Life  Together  moves  from  the  generic,  to  the  person, 
to  corporate  worship.  For  Bonhoeffer,  the  key  to  spirituality  rests  with  the 
community,  but  is  not  exclusive  to  it.  Bonhoeffer’s  beatitude  is:  “Blessed  is  he 
who  is  alone  in  the  strength  of  the  fellowship  and  blessed  is  he  who  keeps  the 
fellowship  in  the  strength  of  aloneness.”30  Solitude  and  silence  also  have 
therapeutic  values;  prayer,  meditation,  and  intercession  are  all  important. 

One  of  the  greatest  tensions  we  face  in  ministry  is  between  the  active  and 
contemplative  life,  as  well  as  that  between  learning  and  piety.  We  should  be 
confronting  social  injustices  together,  borne  out  of  our  community  prayers. 
Bonhoeffer  certainly  wrestled  with  that  tension,  and  it  led  him  to  martyrdom. 
Bonhoeffer  aimed  for  healthy,  sober,  and  everyday  life.  He  deplored  wishful 
dreaming  and  idealized  community.  One  of  his  seminary  students,  Ebehard 
Bethage,  arrived  at  Felkenwald  looking  for  this  famous  scholar,  Bonhoeffer, 
expecting  to  find  him  buried  in  a book.  He  could  not  find  him  and  started 
watching  a pickup  soccer  game.  He  noticed  a particularly  aggressive  and 
energetic  player  and  later  he  learned  it  was  Bonhoeffer. 

It  is  no  accident  that  seminary  alumni  polls  uniformly  find  that  the  single 
greatest  influence  in  seminary  was  friends.  If  we  understand  health  in  the 
sense  of  shalom,  it  is  not  an  individual  achievement  but  a community 
responsibility.  We  are  our  brothers’  and  sisters’  keepers.  In  the  words  of 
Robert  Lambourne,  “He/she  only  is  whole  who  shares  in  the  brokenness  of 
others.”  I began  by  talking  about  our  responsibility  for  our  own  health  — and 


3°  Ibid.,  89. 
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this  I believe  is  true  — but  equally,  if  not  more  important  is  our  responsibility 
for  one  another’s  health. 

Ultimately  healthy  living  and  wholly  lives  depend  on  how  we  care  for  each 
other  as  Christ’s  body.  Yes,  we  need  to  care  for  our  bodies,  use  our  minds, 
develop  our  moral  character,  and  cultivate  our  spiritual  life.  But  the  abundant 
life,  the  healthy  life,  is  one  which  is  marked  by  Christ’s  grace  and  which  may  at 
rare  times  call  us  to  give  up  our  own  physical  health  so  that  others  may  be  truly 
whole. 


The  Wisdom  of  God 

by  Daniel  L.  Migliore 


Daniel  L.  Migliore , Charles  Hodge  Profes- 
sor of  Systematic  Theology , preached  this 
sermon  at  the  opening  communion  service 
in  the  Mackay  Campus  Center  on  Septem- 
ber 15,  1999. 


Texts:  i Kings  3:16-28;  1 Corinthians  1:18-25 

THE  BIBLE  shocks  us  as  often  as  it  offers  us  comfort.  Ask  the  apostle  Paul 
what  the  wisdom  of  God  is,  and  what  do  you  get?  Not  lofty  abstractions 
but  talk  about  a crucified  Lord.  Ask  your  question  of  the  Old  Testament 
chronicler,  and  he  tells  you  a story  about  God’s  wisdom  at  work  in  the  messy 
world  of  everyday  life  where  infants  die  in  the  night,  unwed  mothers  struggle 
to  survive,  and  ugly  litigations  clog  the  justice  system. 

Two  mothers  appear  before  King  Solomon.  The  first  claims  that  her  infant 
was  stolen  in  the  night  by  the  other  woman.  She  charges  that  her  housemate 
inadvertently  killed  her  own  child  by  rolling  over  him  in  her  sleep.  When  she 
discovered  what  she  had  done,  she  exchanged  her  dead  child  for  the  child  of 
her  companion  sleeping  nearby.  Standing  before  King  Solomon,  each  dis- 
traught mother  now  claims  the  live  child  as  her  own. 

The  king  is  in  a tough  spot.  There  are  no  witnesses  to  the  alleged  crime, 
and  no  DNA  analysis  to  guide  his  decision.  It  is  an  exasperating  case  of  “she 
says”  and  “she  says.”  So  he  orders  the  royal  swordsman  to  cut  the  child  in  half 
and  give  one  half  to  each  woman.  When  one  woman  approves  the  macabre 
order  while  the  second  pleads  that  the  child  not  be  harmed,  the  king  knows  at 
once  what  judgment  to  make.  We  are  told  that  the  people  stood  in  awe  of 
King  Solomon  because  they  perceived  in  his  shrewd  handling  of  the  case  the 
wisdom  of  God. 

The  story  has  the  appearance  of  a folktale  extolling  the  legendary  wisdom 
of  King  Solomon.  But  take  another  look:  There  is  much  more  beneath  the 
surface  of  this  drama. 

Begin  with  the  mother  who  accidentally  killed  her  child.  While  our  initial 
inclination  may  be  to  dismiss  her  as  a rogue,  should  we  not  instead  lament 
with  her?  She  is  a prostitute,  yes;  but  more  important,  she  is  a mother  who  has 
lost  a child.  The  son  who  might  have  brought  some  joy  and  hope  into  her 
wretched  life  is  dead.  Moreover,  she  is  tormented  by  guilt  because  she 
unintentionally  caused  her  own  son’s  death.  If  that  is  not  enough,  she  is 
terrified  by  the  future  she  now  faces.  Like  her  house  companion,  she  is  a 
woman  of  the  night.  She  has  no  husband  and  she  has  now  lost  the  child  who 
might  have  given  her  help  and  support  when  he  came  of  age.  When  the  king 
proposes  his  drastic  solution,  she  gives  in  to  bitterness  and  hopelessness  and 
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approves  the  king’s  order  to  destroy  her  neighbor’s  child.  Is  this  an  explosion 
of  anger  toward  a world  that  has  robbed  her  of  all  her  dreams  of  fulfillment?  Is 
it  a desperate  cry  for  someone  to  share  the  terrible  loss  she  has  suffered?  For 
whatever  reason,  the  grieving  woman  chooses  not  life  but  still  another  death. 

We  know  that  the  mother  of  the  living  child  is  no  paradigm  of  virtue  either. 
She  too  is  a prostitute.  And  if  she  is  a pious  woman,  the  text  is  silent  about  it. 
She  no  more  invokes  the  name  of  God  in  pleading  her  case  before  the  king 
than  does  her  bereaved  companion.  Yet  she  is  described  by  the  text  in  a way 
that  makes  us  take  notice. 

To  begin  with,  she  is  a passionate  advocate  of  justice.  She  and  her  child  are 
in  danger  of  becoming  victims  of  injustice,  and  she  is  determined  to  fight 
against  this  danger  with  every  fiber  of  her  being.  She  insists  on  being  heard. 
She  brings  her  cry  for  justice  to  the  king  himself  in  the  hope  that  things  will  be 
set  right. 

But  note,  second,  that  her  advocacy  of  justice  is  not  reckless.  When  the  king 
gives  his  terrible  order,  her  hope  of  winning  her  case  in  court  is  brutally 
crushed.  Now  her  cry  for  justice  is  overtaken  by  a very  cosdy  exercise  of 
motherly  love.  Confronted  by  the  limits  of  the  justice  system,  she  now  makes 
the  life  and  safety  of  her  son  her  first  priority.  So  she  offers  to  give  up  her  child 
to  the  other  woman,  since  that  is  the  only  way  she  might  save  him  from  deadly 
peril.  With  her  son’s  life  in  mortal  danger,  her  response  follows  neither  the 
logic  of  legal  textbooks,  nor  the  logic  of  private  possession,  nor  the  logic  of 
vengeance  and  death.  Hers  is  a logic  of  self-sacrifice  and  costly  love.  Choosing 
the  life  of  her  son,  she  herself  must  undergo  a kind  of  death:  the  loss  of  her 
beloved  child,  the  death  of  her  motherhood,  the  end  of  a life  of  shared  love. 
She  relinquishes  everything  she  holds  dear  so  that  her  child  may  live. 

Then,  third,  note  the  truly  stunning  hope  that  is  involved  in  this  mother’s 
awesome  decision.  She  is  prepared  to  give  up  her  child  in  the  hope  beyond 
hope  that  her  present  enemy,  this  woman  who  has  stolen  her  child  and  in  a 
spasm  of  bitterness  has  threatened  its  life,  will  in  the  future  take  good  care  of 
her  beloved.  She  gives  up  her  son  in  the  desperate  hope  of  a world  in  which 
her  dear  child  will  grow  up  safely  calling  this  other  woman,  this  enemy, 
mother. 

The  text  says  that  the  people  saw  the  wisdom  of  God  at  work  in  King 
Solomon’s  decision  to  give  the  child  to  the  woman  who  had  shown  compas- 
sion. Indeed,  wisdom  was  shown  in  the  king’s  testing  of  the  conflicting  claims 
of  the  two  women,  in  his  shrewd  if  shocking  order  designed  to  prompt  the 
caring  response  of  the  true  mother,  and  in  his  achieving  the  practical  goal  of 
reuniting  mother  and  child. 
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But  I ask  you:  Was  there  not  another  exercise  of  wisdom  that  preceded  the 
king’s  wise  judgment?  If  the  wisdom  of  God  was  present  in  Solomon’s 
discernment  of  the  true  mother,  does  the  story  not  imply  that  the  wisdom  of 
God  was  at  work  in  the  actions  of  this  nameless  mother:  in  her  pursuit  of 
justice,  in  her  compassionate  self-giving,  and  in  her  astonishing  hope? 

To  be  sure,  in  this  woman’s  gesture  of  costly  love  we  do  not  have  the 
complete  and  decisive  enactment  of  the  wisdom  of  God  in  a sinful  world.  We 
are  not  told  that  the  mother  who  lost  her  child  in  a tragic  accident  was 
comforted.  We  are  not  told  that  her  sinister  actions  and  attitudes  were 
forgiven.  We  are  not  told  that  reconciliation  was  ever  realized  between  the 
two  mothers.  We  are  not  told  that  the  child  was  promised  a world  free  of 
exploited  women,  traitorous  friends,  and  senseless  violence.  We  are  not  told 
that  wise  King  Solomon  took  any  personal  risk  when  he  proposed  his 
shocking  resolution  of  the  conflict. 

Yet,  despite  all  these  ways  in  which  this  story  falls  short  of  the  gospel,  the 
action  of  this  mother,  in  a deep  sense,  foreshadows — heralds  from  afar— the 
wisdom  of  God  manifest  in  Christ  crucified. 

According  to  the  apostle  Paul,  there  is  a worldly  wisdom  and  a divine 
wisdom,  a worldly  logic  of  power  and  a divine  logic  of  vulnerable  love.  What 
Paul  says  to  the  Corinthians  about  the  foolish  wisdom  of  God  both  gathers  up 
and  transfigures  the  depiction  of  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  story  of  Solomon 
and  the  two  women.  As  in  the  Old  Testament  story,  so  Paul’s  talk  of  the 
wisdom  of  God  is  far  more  than  mere  theory.  It  has  to  do  with  practical 
wisdom  that  makes  for  life  rather  than  death.  Moreover,  like  the  Solomonic 
tale,  Paul’s  talk  of  the  wisdom  of  God  has  its  setting  not  in  an  ivory  tower  but 
in  the  deadly  conflicts  and  divisions  of  everyday  life  that  plague  humanity 
outside  and  inside  the  church.  There  are  divisions  in  the  body  of  Christ  in 
Corinth.  There  are  groups  at  war  with  each  other,  relating  to  each  other  in 
suspicion,  bitterness,  arrogance,  and  anger.  They  are  evidently  prepared  to 
make  King  Solomon’s  solution  their  own.  They  are  prepared  to  settle  their 
disagreements  and  disputes  by  way  of  division  of  Christ’s  body.  They  are 
prepared  to  carve  up  Christ.  Against  their  worldly  logic  of  presumption, 
possession,  and  power,  Paul  talks  of  God’s  logic,  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the 
powerful  weakness  of  Jesus  Christ  crucified. 

But  the  strange  resemblance  between  the  mother  of  the  Solomonic  tale  and 
the  Christ  of  the  gospel  goes  still  deeper.  Is  there  not  an  advocacy  of  justice  in 
the  ministry  and  passion  of  Jesus  Christ  that  is  like  but  also  far  greater  than  the 
quest  for  justice  by  the  poor  mother  who  presents  her  case  to  King  Solomon? 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  great  advocate  and  singular  embodiment  of  God’s  justice 
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on  earth.  The  mother’s  quest  and  our  quest  for  justice  have  their  basis  and 
norm  in  the  justice-bringing  and  justice-promising  ministry,  death,  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Then  too,  is  there  not  an  act  of  self-giving  in  the  ministry  and  passion  of 
Christ  that  resembles  but  is  also  far  greater  than  the  compassionate  act  of  the 
mother  for  her  endangered  son  in  the  Solomonic  story?  What  her  action 
foreshadows  is  the  great  gift  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  in  which  the  terrible  cycle 
of  human  sin,  violence,  and  death  is  broken  at  God’s  own  cost.  In  Jesus  Christ 
God  takes  our  fear,  our  hopelessness,  our  bitterness,  our  spirit  of  vengeance, 
our  recourse  to  violence,  and  our  opting  for  division  and  death  upon  Godself. 
Out  of  fathomless  love,  God  chooses  in  Christ  to  take  all  our  deadly  cycles  of 
self-hatred,  hostility  to  others,  and  histories  of  revenge  and  retaliation  into 
God’s  own  being  where  it  expends  its  full  force. 

This  is  what  the  early  theologians  of  the  church  and  the  Reformers  called 
the  “wondrous  exchange.”  In  Jesus  Christ  God  takes  our  death  and  gives  us 
life,  God  takes  our  sin  and  offers  us  forgiveness,  God  takes  our  divisions  and 
despair  and  offers  us  reconciliation  and  new  hope. 

Again,  is  there  not  in  the  ministry  and  passion  of  Christ  a promise  and  a 
hope  that  is  like  but  also  far  greater  than  the  daring  hope  of  a new  world 
present  in  the  actions  of  the  true  mother  in  the  Solomonic  story?  What  God 
has  done  in  Christ  embraces  not  only  one  desperate  mother  and  her  child  but 
gives  a glorious  promise  and  an  unsurpassed  hope  for  us  all  and  for  the  whole 
creation:  the  promise  and  hope  of  a reconciled  world,  new  life  in  the  midst  of 
death,  new  persons,  new  politics,  a new  heaven,  and  a new  earth. 

Now  what  can  such  a strange  wisdom  — dimly  anticipated  in  the  actions  of  a 
nameless  Hebrew  mother,  decisively  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ  crucified  for  the 
world  and  its  salvation— what  can  such  a strange  wisdom  mean  for  our 
common  life  of  study  and  prayer  in  this  place  in  the  weeks  and  months  ahead? 

In  a recent  book,  Professor  Peter  Hodgson  of  Vanderbilt  Divinity  School 
argues  that  all  education  is  essentially  a life-formative  and  life-transformative 
process.  Education,  Professor  Hodgson  insists  — and  we  must  all  surely 
agree  — is  more  than  information  gathering,  more  than  knowledge  about 
many  things.  Education  has  to  do  with  the  engendering  of  life-enhancing 
wisdom,  and  such  wisdom  is  finally  rooted  in  the  wisdom  of  God.  According 
to  Professor  Hodgson,  the  marks  of  true  wisdom  are  critical  thinking, 
heightened  imagination,  and  liberative  practice. 

We  are  indebted  to  Professor  Hodgson’s  study.  There  is  surely  truth  in  his 
analysis  of  the  threefold  aims  of  education.  The  educated  person  will,  like  wise 
King  Solomon,  think  critically,  imagine  creatively,  and  act  liberatively.  But,  as 
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I think  Professor  Hodgson  would  agree,  the  wisdom  of  God  is  a very 
distinctive  kind  of  critical  thinking,  a very  special  kind  of  creative  imagining, 
and  a very  singular  kind  of  liberating  practice. 

At  the  end  of  what  is  perhaps  the  bloodiest  century  in  human  history,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  second  millennium  when  the  great  project  of  modernity  is 
shaking  at  the  foundations,  we  are  no  longer  confident  that  the  critical 
thinking  so  prized  by  modernity  can  by  itself  guard  us  from  savagery.  At  the 
end  of  an  age  in  which  the  cultivation  of  creativity,  imagination,  and  original- 
ity has  been  regarded  as  the  way  of  salvation,  we  are  no  longer  certain  that  the 
heightening  of  the  human  imagination  will  save  us  from  a world  ruled  by  the 
logic  of  the  market  and  the  survival  of  the  richest.  At  the  end  of  an  era  in 
which  the  passion  for  liberation  from  all  kinds  of  human  bondage  has  burned 
with  red-hot  intensity,  we  are  no  longer  convinced  that  liberation  movements 
possess  in  themselves  the  wisdom  to  avoid  carving  up  their  own  children  and 
the  children  of  others. 

Critical  thinking,  heightened  imagination,  and  liberative  practice  are  surely 
markers  of  all  true  education,  including  the  theological  educational  experi- 
ence that  we  recommence  here  today.  But  we  shall  never  be  truly  educated 
unless  our  thinking  and  imagining  and  acting  are  transformed  by  the  foolish 
wisdom  of  God,  foreshadowed  in  the  practice  of  a nameless  Hebrew  mother, 
and  perfectly  incarnate  in  Jesus  Christ  crucified  and  raised  for  us  all. 

If  the  crucified  Christ  reveals  the  wisdom  of  God,  our  critical  thinking  must 
be  far  more  critical.  It  must  be  open  to  the  crisis  that  God’s  word  of  judgment 
and  grace  poses  again  and  again  to  our  established  ways  of  thinking  and 
judging.  Not  least,  this  means  that  in  all  our  theological  endeavors  we  must 
begin  again  and  again  with  the  foolish  wisdom  of  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ. 

If  the  crucified  Christ  reveals  the  wisdom  of  God,  our  imagination  and  our 
spiritual  life  must  be  more  than  heightened.  It  must  be  profoundly  converted, 
newly  reconfigured,  totally  transformed  by  the  biblical  image  of  Jesus  the 
servant  Lord.  Not  least  this  means  that  our  quest  for  a renewed  spirituality  for 
ourselves  and  for  the  church,  so  much  talked  about  these  days,  must  not 
wander  among  vague  slogans  but  must  stay  close  to  the  concrete  new 
humanity  embodied  in  the  crucified  Lord. 

Finally,  if  the  crucified  Christ  reveals  the  wisdom  of  God,  our  liberative 
practices  must  themselves  be  liberated.  We  will  need  to  pray  that  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  will  remove  from  us  all  messianic  presumption  and  all  self-righteous- 
ness that  ends  in  vengeance,  holy  wars,  and  massacred  children.  We  will  need 
to  pray  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ  will  inspire  us  with  a new  hope  of  a reconciled 
world  based  on  what  God  has  done  for  us  all  in  Christ.  For  only  then  will  our 
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liberative  practices  themselves  be  liberated  by  the  graceful  foolishness  that 
marks  the  way  of  the  crucified  and  risen  Lord. 

So  as  we  begin  a new  academic  year,  it  is  good  to  be  reminded  of  where  we 
are  to  find  the  wisdom  of  God  and  how  we  are  to  recognize  it.  The  Queen  of 
Sheba  came  from  afar  to  experience  for  herself  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  but  in 
Jesus  Christ  one  greater  than  Solomon  is  here.  In  Christ  are  hidden  all  the 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.  God  grant  that  we  may  together  mine 
those  treasures  in  the  precious  years  w^e  are  in  this  place. 

Friends,  come  nowr  to  this  table  to  see  and  taste  the  wisdom  that  transforms 
all  our  thinking  and  judging,  all  our  desires  and  affections,  all  our  practices 
and  actions.  Come  to  this  table  to  share  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  Come 
to  be  educated  by  the  Spirit  in  the  unfathomable  love  and  wisdom  of  God. 
Amen. 
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Bernhard  W.  Anderson,  Contours  of  Old  Testament  Theology.  Minneapolis: 
Fortress,  1999.  Pp.  358.  $27.00. 

James  Barr,  The  Concept  of  Biblical  Theology:  An  Old  Testament  Perspective. 
Minneapolis:  Fortress,  1999.  Pp.  715.  $48.00. 

THE  FIELDS  OF  Old  Testament  and  biblical  theology  has  been  blessed  in  the 
last  decade  with  a number  of  substantial  Old  Testament  theologies:  H. 
D.  Preuss  (1991,  1995),  Brevard  Childs  (1992),  and  Walter  Brueggemann 
(1997).  We  can  now  add  to  that  list  two  more  distinguished  works,  one  by 
Bernhard  Anderson  (Professor  of  Old  Testament  Theology  Emeritus  at 
Princeton  Theological  $eminary  and  a professor  for  several  years  at  Boston 
University)  and  another  by  James  Barr  (Distinguished  Professor  of  Hebrew 
Bible  Emeritus  at  Vanderbilt  Divinity  School  and  former  professor  at  Oxford 
University  and  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  among  other  schools).  Both 
of  these  books  represent  the  culmination  of  many  decades  of  teaching  and 
pondering  the  subjects  of  Old  Testament  and  biblical  theology. 

Anderson’s  Contours  of  Old  Testament  Theology  is  a constructive  proposal 
“addressed  primarily  to  the  church:  the  believing  and  worshiping  community 
. . . [and]  intended  mainly  for  theological  students,  ministers,  religious  educa- 
tors, missionaries,  and  laypersons  who  seek  a better  understanding  of  the 
biblical  foundations  of  Christian  faith.”  Anderson  is  a master  teacher  whose 
presentation  of  positions  and  issues  in  Old  Testament  theology  in  the  last 
century  is  clear,  well  organized,  and  balanced.  If  one  is  new  to  the  field  of  Old 
Testament  theology  or  in  need  of  review,  this  book  would  be  a good  place  to 
begin. 

Anderson  begins  with  a chapter  on  “Preliminary  Considerations”  in  which 
he  argues  that  Old  Testament  theology  is  a distinctly  Christian  discipline.  He 
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describes  and  assesses  three  major  Old  Testament  theologies  of  the  twentieth 
century— Eichrodt’s,  von  Rad’s,  and  Brueggemann’s  — and  the  confusing 
swirl  of  issues  around  systematization,  diversity,  history,  literary  shape, 
revelation,  and  relationship  to  believing  communities  that  they  represent. 
Anderson  then  offers  his  own  “experiment  in  Old  Testament  theology,” 
which  seeks  to  hold  together  in  some  balance  the  insights  of  historical 
criticism  and  the  literary  shape  of  the  final  form  of  the  text. 

The  core  of  the  book  is  in  the  major  section  (156  pages)  where  Anderson 
explores  three  different  covenants  as  central  to  the  literature  of  the  Old 
Testament:  the  Abrahamic  covenant  which  dominates  the  Pentateuch  in  its 
final  Priestly  form  and  the  major  prophet  Ezekiel,  the  Mosaic  covenant  which 
dominates  Deuteronomy  and  the  Deuteronomistic  History  as  well  as  the 
prophets  Hosea  and  Jeremiah,  and  the  Royal  Covenant  of  David  which  is 
centered  in  the  Psalms,  1-2  Chronicles,  and  the  prophet  Isaiah.  Anderson 
argues  that  “the  Abrahamic  covenant  is  a promissory7  covenant,  one  that 
[unconditionally]  guarantees  the  promise  of  land  and  posterity,  whereas  the 
Mosaic  covenant  is  primarily  a [conditional]  covenant  of  obligation.”  This 
distinction  is  grounded  in  the  perceived  distinction  between  the  ancient  Near 
Eastern  land  grant  treaty7  form  (which  was  unconditional  and  provided  the 
model  for  the  Abrahamic  covenant)  and  the  ancient  Near  Eastern  suzerainty 
treaty7  form  (which  was  conditional  and  provided  the  model  for  the  Mosaic 
covenant).  Recent  scholarship  has  questioned  the  existence  of  a land  grant 
treaty7  form  and  its  applicability7  to  the  Abrahamic  covenant  in  Genesis,  and 
the  suzerainty7  treaty  form  has  been  considerably  modified  in  its  use  in 
Deuteronomy7  with  important  theological  consequences.  Moreover,  the  final 
form  of  the  Pentateuch  has  considerably  blurred  the  distinction  between  these 
two  covenants  and  the  notions  of  conditionality  and  unconditionality  that 
Anderson  tries  to  keep  distinct. 

The  next  part  of  Anderson’s  study  examines  wisdom  and  apocalyptic 
literature,  which  he  argues  were  responses  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  three 
covenant  paradigms  “owing  to  the  gravity  of  the  problem  of  evil”  that 
prompted  “a  movement  from  torah  to  wisdom,  and  from  prophecy  to 
apocalyptic.”  Such  a claim,  however,  may  oversimplify  the  theological  and 
sociological  complexities  of  how7  wisdom  and  apocalyptic  materials  came  to  be 
part  of  the  Old  Testament.  For  example,  the  movement  was  less  from  torah  to 
wisdom  than  for  wisdom’s  incorporation  under  the  umbrella  of  torah  (see 
Eccl  12:13-14).  But  such  oversimplifications  reflect  Anderson’s  desire  to 
teach,  clarify,  and  offer  a modest  experiment  in  a turbulent  time  for  biblical 
theology7. 
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For  those  who  are  more  familiar  with  the  field  of  Old  Testament  theology 
and  desire  a more  complex  and  technical  discussion  of  the  issues  involved, 
Barr’s  The  Concept  of  Biblical  Theology  will  fit  the  bill.  Barr  focuses  much  less  on 
the  biblical  texts  themselves  and  instead  concentrates  on  the  definition  of  the 
field  of  biblical  theology,  its  relationship  to  other  disciplines  such  as  system- 
atic theology,  philosophy,  and  history  of  religions,  and  the  evaluation  of  the 
methods  of  the  primary  practitioners  of  Old  Testament  theology  in  the 
twentieth  century.  Barr  believes  that  biblical  theology  should  be  defined  as 
“theology  as  it  existed  or  was  thought  or  believed  within  the  time,  languages, 
and  culture  of  the  Bible  itself.”  This  is  to  be  distinguished  from  doctrinal 
theology  which  “lays  down  what  is  to  be  believed.”  Thus,  Barr  believes  that 
the  history  of  Israelite  religion  and  the  history  of  biblical  literature  is  an 
integral  part  of  biblical  theology  with  sound  historical-critical  exegesis  at  its 
core. 

From  this  basis  Barr  surveys  a large  number  of  Old  Testament  theologians, 
indicating  strengths  and  weaknesses  with  nuanced  and  often  surprising  and 
creative  insights.  He  comes  down  rather  harshly  on  two  recent  American  Old 
Testament  theologies.  He  critiques  the  works  of  Brevard  Childs  in  biblical 
theology  as  “likely  to  do  great  harm  to  the  subject  and  its  prospects”  and 
Brueggemann’s  “vast  and  thoughtful  work”  as  “a  total  surrender  to  postmod- 
ernism.” Barr  is  a sharp  and  sometimes  even  caustic  critic,  and  his  reader  is 
rarely  left  wondering  where  the  author  stands  on  a given  issue. 

This  review  cannot  do  justice  to  the  wide  range  of  Barr’s  evaluations  and 
proposals,  but  a few  key  points  deserve  mention.  Consistent  with  earlier  work, 
Barr  believes  that  the  category'  of  “story”  is  a better  basis  than  history  on 
which  to  build  a biblical  theology.  Barr  is  highly  critical  of  the  theology  of 
Karl  Barth  and  is  highly  supportive  of  notions  of  natural  theology  as  a 
necessary  supplement  to  the  theology  of  scripture.  At  the  end  of  the  volume 
Barr  cites  the  theology  of  David  Brown  as  one  congenial  to  his  own.  The 
hallmark  of  Brown’s  theology  is  his  notion  of  “continuing  revelation,”  which 
underscores  the  limitations  of  scripture  alone  and  is  open  to  God’s  truth 
wherever  it  may  be  found,  whether  in  the  Apocrypha,  Islam,  ancient  Greek 
religions,  or  Enlightenment  rationalism. 

As  the  mature  products  of  long  lives  of  scholarship,  the  works  of  Anderson 
and  Barr  promise  that  the  fields  of  Old  Testament  and  biblical  theology  will 
continue  to  have  interesting  conversation  partners  for  some  time  to  come. 
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Billman,  Kathleen  D.  and  Daniel  L.  Migliore.  Rachel's  Cry:  Prayer  of  Lament 
and  Rebirth  of  Hope.  Cleveland:  United  Church  Press,  1999.  Pp.  174.  $18.95. 

Practical  theologian  Kathleen  Billman  and  systematic  theologian  Daniel 
Migliore  have  noticed  two  things.  First,  prayers  of  lament  are  very  well 
attested  in  scripture.  Second,  they  are  curiously  submerged  in  much  of  the 
Christian  tradition  as  well  as  contemporary  church  language  and  practice. 
People  do  not  seem  to  lament  much,  even  though  there  is  much  to  lament 
about.  Praise  songs  fill  our  worship  services.  The  lament  psalms  are  skipped  in 
favor  of  more  cheerful  ones.  Many  sincere  Christian  people  think  that  they 
must  be  thankful  in  all  situations,  not  admit  their  angers  and  doubts,  and, 
above  all,  move  on.  Yet  the  brokenness,  suffering,  and  loss  that  are  common 
human  experiences  are  not  captured  in  praise  choruses  and  uplifting  scripture 
texts.  They  are  expressed  in  the  prayers  of  lament. 

Billman  and  Migliore  are  cominced  that  the  biblical  tradition  of  lament 
must  be  retrieved  theologically  and  pastorally.  This  book  proposes  several  key 
theses:  The  prayer  of  lament  is  a key  part  of  personal  and  corporate  healing. 
Before  healing  can  begin,  laments  must  sound.  True  hope  and  confidence  in 
God  — not  a cheap  counterfeit  of  hope  — is  a close  relative  to  genuine  lament. 
Insofar  as  a Christian  believer  can  lament,  so  far  can  she  hope  and  praise. 

The  authors  begin  the  book  by  surveying  the  lament  tradition  in  the  Bible. 
Not  limited  to  the  psalms  of  lament,  the  tradition  of  protest  and  lament  is  seen 
as  well  in  the  New  Testament,  most  powerfully  in  Jesus’  cry7  of  dereliction. 
Jesus’  own  cry  of  abandonment  on  the  cross  affirms  all  Christian  cries  of 
protest.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the  biblical  models  of  lament  were  not 
carried  on  in  the  church’s  theological  tradition.  The  authors  remind  us  of 
Augustine’s  shame  at  the  tears  he  shed  at  his  mother’s  death.  This  “piety  of 
detachment”  became  a recommended  virtue  for  Christians.  Instructed  not  to 
cling  so  closely7  to  earthly  things,  including  beloved  family  members  and 
friends,  Christians  were  discouraged  from  lamenting,  crying  out  to  God  in 
protest  at  loss,  suffering,  and  injustice. 

Billman  and  Migliore  believe  that  the  cost  of  submerging  and  discouraging 
lament  has  been  high  — both  pastorally7  and  theologically7.  The  pastoral  cost  is 
that  suffering  people  are  not  encouraged  to  speak  their  pain  and  loss.  They  are 
hurried  on  to  a dishonest  and  false  hope.  Genuine  Christian  attentiveness  and 
patience  is  sacrificed  to  an  unbiblical  notion  of  Christian  stoicism  and 
aloofness.  The  theological  cost  is  a skewed  understanding  of  God,  Christ,  the 
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Holy  Spirit,  human  beings,  sin,  the  Christian  community,  and  our  future 
hope.  When  honest  lament  is  denied,  God  seems  detached  from  suffering 
people,  Christology  veers  toward  docetism,  and  the  community  misses  its  call 
as  a place  of  visibly  enacting  the  gospel. 

After  the  biblical  and  theological  analysis  of  lament,  Rachel's  Cry  presents  a 
picture  of  how  laments  can  be  recovered  and  practiced  in  the  Christian 
church.  Using  case  studies  of  individual  persons  as  well  as  the  realities  of 
systemic  suffering  and  injustice,  the  authors  illustrate  the  role  of  authentic 
lament  in  personal  and  corporate  Christian  life.  Ministers,  counselors,  and 
congregations  can  find  generous  ways  to  give  lament  its  own  space  and  time. 
Lament  can  be  expressed  in  liturgy  or  distinctive  rituals.  Most  broadly,  it  can 
be  nurtured  in  the  congregation’s  willingness  to  critique  the  wider  cultural 
context,  which  is  often  at  a loss  when  faced  with  profound  suffering. 

A pastoral  theology  of  lament  that  supports  the  life  of  faith  and  leads  to 
hope  is  sketched  in  Chapter  5.  Such  a pastoral  theology  includes:  offering  a 
language  of  pain,  confirming  the  value  of  embodied  life,  granting  permission 
to  grieve,  challenging  inadequate  understandings  of  God,  clarifying  our 
self-understanding  as  responsible  agents,  purifying  anger  and  the  desire  for 
revenge,  increasing  solidarity  with  those  who  suffer,  and  revitalizing  praise 
and  hope.  Each  of  these  themes  is  explained  with  wisdom,  clarity,  and  vision. 

This  is  a book  that  gracefully  and  impressively  integrates  those  long- 
estranged  disciplines,  pastoral  and  systematic  theology.  Billman  and  Migliore 
have  proved  not  only  that  it  can  be  done,  but  that  it  must  be  done.  It  is  a book 
that  will  be  important  in  the  theological  formation  of  seminary  students 
because  it  models  a way  of  “doing”  theology  that  is  biblically,  doctrinally, 
pastorally,  and  communally  integrated.  It  will  reinvigorate  pastors  to  reflect 
on  their  ministry  in  a comprehensive  theological  framework.  It  will  give 
laypeople  a resource  that  does  not  avoid  their  hard  questions  but  takes  them 
seriously  and  honestly. 

Leanne  Van  Dyk 
Western  Theological  Seminary 


van  Huyssteen,  J.  Wentzel.  The  Shaping  of  Rationality:  Toward  Interdisciplinar- 
ity in  Theology  and  Science.  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1999.  Pp.  303.  $35.00. 

J.  Wentzel  van  Huyssteen,  the  James  I.  McCord  Professor  of  Theology  and 
Science  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  has  written  extensively  on  basic 
issues  of  philosophical  theology:  the  justification  of  belief,  the  relation 
between  religion  and  science,  and  the  significance  that  differing  notions  of 
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rationality  and  method  have  for  theology7.  His  writings  have  been  marked  with 
a keen  sensitivity  to  the  most  recent  philosophical  and  methodological 
developments;  The  Shaping  of  Rationality  is  no  exception.  It  is  exemplary7  in 
several  ways.  Van  Huyssteen  provides  an  invaluable  survey  of  many  of  the 
contemporary7  debates  about  rationality,  faith,  theology,  and  science.  These 
surveys  alone  make  the  book  worthwhile.  In  addition,  he  offers  important 
criticisms  of  contemporary  theologians  and  philosophers  of  religion  (includ- 
ing the  work  of  George  Lindbeck,  Ron  Thiemann,  John  Milbank,  Nancey 
Murphy,  and  Jerome  Stone)  while  at  the  same  time  significantly  advancing 
the  discussion  through  his  own  constructive  proposals.  xMany  contemporary7 
theological  discussions  on  the  relation  between  faith  and  reason  as  well  as  on 
the  role  of  religion  in  civic  and  public  society  often  work  with  abstract  notions 
of  reason  and  rationality.  Van  Hu\7ssteen’s  decisive  contribution  is  to  explore 
the  nature  of  rationality  often  implied,  but  unexplicated,  within  these  discus- 
sions and  then  to  confront  them  with  the  very7  best  and  most  recent  work  on 
the  nature  of  rationality.  This  learned  and  clearly  written  book  is  a “must 
read”  that  places  us  all  in  debt  to  its  author. 

The  increasing  awareness  of  pluralism,  contextualism,  and  historicism 
challenges  epistemology7  and  rationality.  Van  Huyssteen  asks  whether  there  is 
“a  way  to  talk  about  epistemology  and  rationality  that  would  take  very 
seriously7  the  critical  concerns  of  postmodernity  without  succumbing  to  its 
extremes.”  .\fter  an  analysis  of  postmodemity  and  nonfoundationalism,  he 
argues  for  a postfoundationalist  model  of  rationality  that  he  clearly  distin- 
guishes from  foundational  and  nonfoundational  conceptions.  A postfounda- 
tional  epistemology7  takes  seriously7  religious  experience  and  interpretive 
traditions  without  setting  up  false  dichotomies  betw  een  them. 

Van  Huyssteen  argues  for  a postfoundationalist  notion  of  rationality  that 
avoids  the  Scylla  and  Chary'bdis  of  modernity  and  postmodemity.  Such  a 
postfoundationalist  rationality  acknowledges  the  contextuality  and  embedded- 
ness of  theological  and  religious  reflection  within  human  culture  and  tradi- 
tions. xMoreover,  it  takes  seriously7  the  crucial  role  that  interpretation  play7s  in 
experience  and  reflection  about  God  and  God’s  presence  in  the  world. 
Nevertheless,  rationality  points  beyond  the  boundaries  of  individual  commu- 
nities and  specific  cultures  toward  forms  of  interdisciplinary  conv  ersations. 
Building  upon  and  developing  Calvin  Schrag’s  understanding  of  “transversal 
rationality,”  van  Huyssteen  prudently  avoids  both  the  fideistic  claims  that 
reduce  religious  discourse  to  the  language  of  a particular  community  as  wrell  as 
the  rationalist  claims  that  equate  the  truth  of  religious  discourse  with  its 
public  discourse.  He  argues  not  only7  for  the  importance  of  the  traditional 
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realist  affirmations  of  the  Christian  faith,  but  also  against  any  protective 
fideistic  strategies.  He  concludes  that  significant  overlaps  exist  between 
theological  and  scientific  rationality  so  that  the  traditional  modernist  separa- 
tion of  scientific  and  nonscientific  rationality  is  clearly  false. 

If  I would  venture  one  criticism,  it  is  that  he  too  readily  subscribes  to  the 
dichotomy  of  modernity  versus  postmodemity.  Whereas  the  former  is  repre- 
sented by  a positivistic  and  objectivistic  conception  of  science  and  rationality, 
the  latter  is  characterized  by  a questioning  of  this  conception.  Such  an 
alternative  is  questionable.  Historically,  the  roots  of  the  critique  of  foundation- 
alism  lie  in  neo-pragmaticism;  they  go  back  to  Charles  Piece  and  William 
James,  clearly  representatives  of  modernist  philosophy.  Moreover,  his  own 
constructive  attempt  to  draw  on  the  resources  of  an  evolutionary  understand- 
ing of  rationality  presupposes  many  more  modernist  assumptions  than  he 
himself  acknowledges.  If  he  had  avoided  the  stark  alternative  of  modernism 
and  postmodernism  he  would  have  brought  his  historical  framework  much 
more  in  line  with  the  goal  of  his  work,  namely,  to  avoid  the  unnecessary 
dichotomies  and  alternatives  implied  in  many  of  the  contemporary  debates. 

Francis  Schiissler  Fiorenza 
Harvard  Divinity  School 


Capps,  Donald.  Social  Phobia:  Alleviating  Anxiety  in  an  Age  of  Self-Promotion. 
Saint  Louis:  Chalice,  1 999.  Pp.  1 76.  $2 1 .99. 

At  the  close  of  his  work  Donald  Capps  makes  the  rather  startling  claim  that 
social  phobia  may  be  a form  of  protest  against  the  hierarchical  orderings 
found  in  all  societies  but  most  especially  in  those  which  esteem  “self- 
promotion”: 

Like  the  demon-possessed  in  Jesus’  day  whose  pathology  revealed  the  fact 
that  the  social  order  itself  was  demonic,  social  phobics  have  their  own 
judgment  to  make  concerning  contemporary  social  life.  . . . The  very  fact 
that  social  phobics  are  rarely  anxious  in  situations  where  dynamics  of 
dominance  and  submissiveness  are  minimal  ...  is  powerful  evidence  that 
social  phobia  has  its  own  judgment  to  make  against  the  prevailing  social 
order. 

Walker  Percy  once  asked  if  depression  may  be  not  only  a deranged  response 
to  a normal  world  but  also  a normal  response  to  a deranged  world.  Capps  may 
be  asking  a similar  question  about  this  phenomenon. 

Social  phobia  is  “the  fear  of  negative  evaluation  in  a social  context.”  Only 
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relatively  recently  has  it  been  recognized  as  a discrete  anxiety  disorder, 
perhaps,  in  part,  because  those  with  the  disorder  avoid  scrutiny.  Social 
phobics  dread  putting  themselves  forward  in  a variety  of  situations  — most 
commonly  public  speaking,  but  sometimes  parties,  meetings,  writing,  dating, 
and  eating  in  public.  Social  phobics  are  not  simply  the  shy  persons  of  Garrison 
Keillor’s  monologues  (though  Capps  cites  the  research  of  Jerome  Kagan  and 
others  that  children  who  are  prone  to  shyness  may  be  prone  to  develop  the 
disorder  in  later  life),  but  those  who  experience,  in  varying  degrees,  the 
physiological  and  psychological  symptoms  of  panic  at  the  prospect  and  in  the 
performance  of  activities  before  others. 

While  there  are  few  reliable  statistics  on  the  incidence  of  this  disorder, 
Capps  cites  one  survey  in  which  slightly  over  ten  percent  of  the  respondents 
suffered  with  some  of  its  symptoms.  However,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  a 
somewhat  higher  than  normal  incidence  among  church-affiliated  persons  — 
perhaps  because  some  forms  of  religion  may  be  more  likely  to  induce  the 
disorder,  while  other  forms  of  religion  may  be  more  likely  to  comfort  those 
suffering  with  it.  Nor  are  clergy  immune,  including  the  pastor  who,  as  he 
routinely  addressed  individual  communicants  by  name  as  he  administered  the 
sacrament,  dreaded  that  he  might  forget  someone’s  name  and  therefore 
dreaded  this  ministry  of  reconciliation  and  forgiveness.  Nor  is  Capps  himself 
immune:  “I  consider  myself  to  be  a ‘low-grade’  (or  ‘sub-threshold’)  social 
phobic.” 

The  author  of  numerous  works  in  psychology  and  religion,  as  well  as 
pastoral  psychotherapy,  Donald  Capps,  professor  of  pastoral  theology  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  provides  a detailed,  painstakingly  precise 
exposition  of  this  particular  form  of  human  suffering.  Having  first  described 
its  diagnosis,  types,  and  severity,  Capps  then  provides  an  extensive  review  of 
the  various  psychotherapies  — traditional,  cognitive-behavioral,  and  “eclec- 
tic”—that  are  used  to  treat  it.  Even  before  he  reviews  these  various  attempts 
to  alleviate  the  intra-psychic  pain  and  interpersonally  troubling  effects  of  this 
disease,  however,  Capps  has  already  offered  his  sobering  assessment  that  “in 
even  the  most  successful  cases  some  symptoms  nearly  always  remain.”  It  is 
religious  comfort— mediated  through  the  psychologies  of  William  James  and 
Heinz  Kohut— that  Capps  contends  offers  the  most  reliable  solace  for  this 
suffering.  Capps  appeals  to  a God  who  promises  not  only  to  bring  down  those 
who  dominate,  but  also  to  comfort  those  who,  he  believes,  perceive  all  too 
clearly  both  their  own  inadequacies  and  also  those  of  our  harsh  age  that  exalts 
“self-promotion.” 
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Whether  or  not  one  shares  Capps’s  somewhat  grayly-tinted  Weltan- 
schauung (I  do),  one  will  find  his  book  helpful  in  understanding  and  caring  for 
this  painful  and  not  uncommon  experience.  In  many  ways  this  book  reminds 
me  of  Susan  Dunlap’s  Counseling  Depressed  Women  in  its  locating  one  source 
for  a socially  debilitating  disorder  in  society  itself.  Capps  does  not  consider 
social  phobia  to  be  a normal  response  to  a deranged  world,  but  he  does  find 
comfort  in  believing  that  those  who  fear  that  they  are  regarded  as  nothing  by 
the  world  are  regarded  as  something  by  a God  who  promises  that  the  meek 
shall  inherit  the  earth. 

Leonard  M.  Hummel 
Vanderbilt  University  Divinity  School 


Gassmann,  Gunther  and  Scott  Hendrix.  Fortress  Introduction  to  the  Lutheran 
Confessions.  Minneapolis:  Fortress,  1999.  Pp.  226.  $16.00. 

This  book  is  designed  to  be  a basic  introduction  to  the  Lutheran  confes- 
sions for  college  and  seminary  students  as  well  as  laypeople.  It  attempts  to 
cover  major  themes  and  salient  issues  in  a concise  and  accessible  way.  The 
authors,  a church  historian  and  a systematic  theologian,  both  bring  their  own 
perspectives  to  the  material  and  make  no  attempt  to  harmonize  their  theolo- 
gies. 

Chapters  1 and  2,  written  by  Hendrix,  provide  historical  background, 
examining  respectively  the  Reformation  in  historical  context  and  the  develop- 
ment of  Lutheranism.  Chapter  3,  by  Gassmann,  examines  the  functions  of 
confessions  and  confessing  and  briefly  sketches  the  development  of  the 
individual  confessional  documents.  Chapters  4,  5,  and  6 deal  with  the 
theology  of  the  confessions.  Chapter  4,  its  sections  split  between  the  authors, 
covers  the  structure  of  the  faith.  Hendrix  wrote  the  first  two  sections,  “The 
Norm:  Scripture-Tradition-Confession”  and  “The  Framework:  Law  and 
Gospel,”  and  Gassmann  wrote  the  remaining  two,  “The  Basis:  God  the 
Father,  God  the  Son,  God  the  Holy  Spirit”  and  “The  Center:  Justification  of 
the  Sinner.”  Chapter  5,  “The  Lutheran  Confessions:  The  Christian  Commu- 
nity,” by  Gassmann,  has  sections  on  the  sacraments,  baptism,  repentance  and 
absolution,  the  eucharist,  ministry  and  church  order,  and  the  nature  of  the 
church.  Chapter  6,  “The  Lutheran  Confessions:  The  Christian  Life,”  by 
Hendrix,  describes  this  in  terms  of  (1)  arena:  church  and  world  — two  reigns  of 
God,  (2)  conflict:  sin,  free  will,  election,  (3)  fruit:  good  works  and  sanctifica- 
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tion,  and  (4)  goal:  eternal  life.  Chapter  7,  “The  Confessions  in  the  Worldwide 
Lutheran  Communion,”  by  Gassmann,  examines  the  confessions  as  essential 
elements  of  Lutheran  identity,  considers  their  function  in  uniting  Lutheran 
churches  worldwide,  and  makes  suggestions  for  their  contemporary  use. 

This  book  has  numerous  strengths.  The  first  three  chapters  provide  a solid 
historical  and  textual  introduction  to  the  Lutheran  confessions.  Chapters  4 
and  6 provide  good  explanations  of  central  emphases  in  the  confessions  and 
key  initiatives  for  understanding  the  Christian  life.  The  organization  of  topics 
and  writing  style  are  accessible  to  the  beginning  theological  student  and  the 
moderately-educated  layperson.  A timeline  and  extensive  glossary  are  helpful. 
Only  essential  endnotes  are  included. 

The  book’s  weaknesses  lead  one  to  recommend  it  for  a beginning  course 
only  if  supplemented  with  other  material.  Some  parts,  notably  Chapters  5 and 
7,  seem  more  driven  by  contemporary  ecumenical  agendas  than  by  a deep 
desire  to  understand  and  present  the  Lutheran  Confessions  on  their  own 
terms.  A few  examples  suffice.  It  is  not  clear  why  Gassmann  places  the 
discussion  of  sacraments,  ministry,  and  the  church  under  the  subtide  “The 
Christian  Community”  in  Chapter  5.  For  the  Lutheran  confessions  the 
matters  listed  are  not  possessions  or  attributes  of  the  community;  the  Chris- 
tian community  itself  is  not  salvific.  An  initial  discussion  of  the  activity  of 
God’s  word  could  have  given  this  chapter  the  necessary  orientation.  Though 
all  the  other  matters  discussed  in  the  chapter  depend  on  the  confessional 
understanding  of  the  activity  of  the  word,  and  references  to  proclamation  exist 
throughout  the  chapter,  Gassmann  includes  no  focused  elucidation  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  word  as  a means  of  grace.  The  discussion  of  ministry  is 
problematic,  its  terminology  slipping  carelessly  between  “ministry”  and 
“ordained  ministry”  (e.g.,  “God  has  instituted  and  commanded  the  office  of 
the  ministry.  . . . Thus  the  ordained  [emphasis  added]  ministry  exists  by  divine 
right”).  Whether,  as  Gassmann  claims,  the  Lutheran  confessions  allow 
“reintroduction  of  the  office  of  bishop  in  historical  succession”  is  disputed, 
especially  if  teaching  and/or  practice  witness  to  such  reintroduction  as 
necessary.  The  discussion  of  ministry  and  church  order  fails  to  capture  the 
Lutheran  confessions’  flexibility,  a flexibility  that  allows  adaptation  to  diverse 
cultural  circumstances.  Some  indication  of  the  diversity  of  views  on  ministry 
and  on  other  issues  among  confessional  theologians  would  have  been  helpful. 

Maty  Jane  Haemig 
Luther  Seminary 
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Welker,  Michael.  What  Happens  in  Holy  Communion ? Grand  Rapids:  Eerd- 
mans,  2000.  Pp.  192.  $18.00. 

Michael  Welker,  professor  of  systematic  theology  at  Heidelberg,  is  well- 
known  in  Princeton  through  his  sojourns  at  the  Seminary  and  the  neighbor- 
ing Center  of  Theological  Inquiry.  Accordingly,  this  book  grew  out  of 
Welker’s  lectures  given  at  both  Heidelberg  and  Princeton  in  the  early  1990s, 
prompted  in  part  by  his  experiences  at  celebrations  of  the  eucharist  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  These  services,  whether  Protestant,  Roman,  or  Ortho- 
dox, often  seemed  dismal  or  depressing  to  Welker.  When  his  reactions  were 
positive,  he  found  himself  at  a loss  as  to  why.  The  result  is  this  attempt  to 
clarify  theologically  “what  happens  in  holy  communion.” 

The  book  has  three  parts.  The  first  focuses  on  what  human  beings  do  in 
holy  communion,  namely,  “thank  God  and  symbolically  celebrate  a commu- 
nity meal  in  a jeopardized  world.”  The  second  part  takes  up  the  issues 
surrounding  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Supper;  and  the  third  discusses  the 
fruits  of  holy  communion,  specifically,  the  manifesting  of  the  church,  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,  the  gift  of  peace,  and  the  praise  of  the  Triune  God.  Within 
these  three  parts  are  distributed  twelve  chapters,  of  which  nine  launch  their 
topical  reflections  from  scriptural  texts  drawn  from  the  institution  narratives 
of  the  New  Testament. 

As  befits  a systematic  theologian,  Welker  attempts  to  establish  materially 
what  the  church  teaches  about  holy  communion  by  drawing  synoptically  on 
forty  consensus  statements  that  have  emerged  out  of  official  ecumenical 
conversations  from  1931  to  1990.  The  author  occasionally  offers  his  own 
criticisms  of  these  documents  or  creative  developments  of  their  themes,  often 
in  light  of  what  he  takes  the  scriptures  to  be  saying,  and  usually  followed  by 
specific  proposals  for  reforming  existing  communion  practices  or  policies. 

Readers  soon  discover  that  Welker  examines  no  specific  eucharistic  rite  in 
any  detail.  There  is  no  sustained  examination  of  the  text  of  the  Mass,  the 
classic  Eastern  anaphoras,  or  any  of  the  rites  emerging  from  the  liturgical 
renewal  movement,  “contemporary  worship,”  or  experimental  feminist  forms. 
Likewise  there  is  no  theological  reflection  or  analysis  of  communion  prac- 
tices, traditionally  styled  “ceremonies,”  as  these  would  be  “thickly  described” 
by  the  field  of  ritual  studies.  In  other  words,  this  is  not  a book  that  directly 
examines  and  assesses  theologically  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  holy  commun- 
ion; it  is  rather  a book  that  focuses  on  what  the  ecumenical  movement  has 
taught  about  them.  In  typical  Protestant  fashion,  Welker  subordinates  the  lex 
orandi  to  the  lex  credendi,  moving  directly  from  these  consensus  documents  of 
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the  churches  to  disputed  practices  surrounding  the  Supper,  while  bypassing 
for  the  most  part  the  actual  rites  themselves. 

Proceeding  in  this  way,  Welker  issues  the  following  proposals:  (1)  Where 
the  meal  character  of  the  Supper  is  in  danger  of  being  lost,  it  “should  at  least 
occasionally  be  celebrated  in  connection  with  a full  communal  meal  (agape 
meal).”  (2)  The  church  is  not  bound  to  use  bread  and  wine.  These  signs  can  be 
replaced  by  others  culturally  manufactured  from  nature,  provided  they  are  a 
means  of  nourishment  and  festive  drink  and  “are  capable  of  representing 
Christ’s  body  and  blood.”  (3)  No  one  can  be  excluded  from  the  Lord’s  table 
for  any  reason  whatsoever,  “even  the  enemies  of  communion  with  Christ!” 
Excommunication  by  the  church  is  contrary  to  the  gospel.  Only  self- 
excommunication is  permissible.  (4)  Similarly,  “the  Supper  cannot  be  and 
must  not  be  refused  to  any  baptized  person,”  although  Welker  does  concede 
to  parents  the  right  to  excommunicate  their  baptized  infants!  (5)  “The 
enactment  of  hierarchical  relations  in  the  community  is  out  of  place  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Supper.”  This  means  there  must  be  no  architectural 
division  of  the  people  of  God  into  clergy  and  lay  (e.g.,  a nave  for  the  laity,  a 
chancel  for  the  clergy),  and  all  the  assembled  must  serve  the  elements  to  each 
other  saying  the  words  of  administration,  rather  than  reserving  this  function 
to  church  officers.  (Welker’s  logic  would  also  seem  to  rule  out  distinctive 
raiment  or  prominent  seating  for  the  ministers  presiding  at  the  liturgy.) 

All  of  these  proposals,  which  may  startle  Europeans,  have  already  found 
widespread  acceptance  in  America’s  mainline  denominations.  Nevertheless, 
Welker’s  dogmatic  embrace  of  American  practice  needs  itself  to  be  tested.  For 
example,  his  openness  to  replacing  the  dominically  authorized  signs  of  bread 
and  wine  risks  excising  further  the  particularity  of  Jesus’ Jewishness  from  the 
Supper,  and  has  its  analogy  in  Bultmann’s  view  that  the  Old  Testament,  in 
principle,  can  be  replaced  by  other  texts,  so  long  as  they  fulfill  the  function  of 
the  “law”  for  Christians.  As  for  hierarchy,  Welker’s  Anabaptist  leanings  seem 
in  tension  with  a Reformed  understanding  of  the  church  as  comprised  of  a 
“being  saved”  humanity  still  sufficiently  sinful  to  require  institutional  arrange- 
ments with  accountable  officers.  Given  that  sociologists  such  as  Peter  Blau 
have  argued  convincingly  that  all  institutions  inevitably  require  some  degree 
of  hierarchy,  is  it  not  better  for  the  liturgical  assembly  to  acknowledge 
through  identifiably  distributed  roles,  vestments,  and  seating  w hat  the  facts  of 
constituted  authority  are,  rather  than  trying  to  mask  them  behind  an  egalitari- 
anism that  cannot  be  sustained  sociologically  or  theologically?  As  for  excom- 
munication, it  is  one  thing  in  relatively  tranquil  times  to  dispense  with  it 
cheerfully  as  the  Presbyterian  Church  (U.S.A.)  did  at  the  time  of  reunion  in 
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1983.  But  such  dispensations  overlook  the  remedial  nature  of  excommunica- 
tion. Are  we  really  prepared  to  serve  the  Supper  to  members  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  or  the  Nazi  party?  Are  we  ready  to  say  that  the  Chilean  bishops  were 
wrong  in  excluding  torturers  from  holy  communion  during  the  heyday  of 
Pinochet?  Are  we  ready  to  repudiate  the  action  of  a Presbyterian  session  in 
New  Jersey,  which  in  living  memory  excommunicated  an  elder  for  refusing  to 
accept  an  African-American  family  into  its  congregation?  Welker’s  case 
against  excommunication  would  ring  truer  if  it  tackled  ethical  issues  and 
pastoral  cases  such  as  these. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  encouraging  when  systematic  theologians  turn  their 
attention  and  erudition  to  the  worship  and  sacraments  of  the  church.  Given 
the  twentieth  century’s  ecumenical  consensus  on  the  eucharist,  Welker’s  book 
signals  that  the  time  has  now  come  for  its  further  dogmatic  testing  and,  in  so 
doing,  makes  its  own  distinctive  contribution. 

James  F.  Kay 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 


Wellman,  James  K.,  Jr.  The  Gold  Coast  Church  and  the  Ghetto:  Christ  and 
Culture  in  Mainline  Protestantism.  Urbana:  University  of  Illinois  Press,  1999. 
Pp.  257.  $21.95. 

A Presbyterian  megachurch?  With  more  than  4,000  members  and  growing, 
with  the  majority  of  those  members  young  to  middle-aged  professionals  who 
may  commute  considerable  distances  to  attend  church,  and  with  a dazzling 
array  of  precisely  executed  programs  to  meet  every  seeker-expectation,  the 
Fourth  Presbyterian  Church  in  Chicago  has  much  in  common  with  renowned 
megachurches  such  as  Willow  Creek.  Yet  the  megachurch  image  blurs  in  face 
of  the  massive  neo-Gothic  architecture,  the  strictly  Reformed  order  of 
worship,  the  rich  tonality  of  the  huge  Skinner  organ  and  classically-trained 
choir,  and  the  measured,  learned  preaching  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  John  M. 
Buchanan.  Perhaps  most  telling,  Fourth  Presbyterian  is  in  the  heart  of 
Chicago’s  prosperous  central  business  area— hardly  a suburban  campus  — and 
only  a few  blocks  from  the  notorious  Cabrini  Green  public  housing  project,  in 
which  it  conducts  extensive  social  service  programs. 

The  Gold  Coast  Church  and  the  Ghetto,  James  K.  Wellman’s  “historical 
ethnography”  of  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church,  advisedly  avoids  the  mega- 
church image.  Wellman  uses  Fourth  Presbyterian  “as  a lens  through  which  to 
analyze  the  history  of  the  mainline  Protestant  church  in  the  twentieth 
century”  and  to  chronicle  Protestantism’s  demise  from  cultural  dominance  to 
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“one  voice  among  many”  during  that  century.  But  his  major  claim,  based  on 
the  admittedly  exceptional  example  of  Fourth  Presbyterian,  is  that  mainline 
Protestantism  can  still  have  a salient  public  voice,  that  its  congregations  can 
engage  the  baby-boomers  and  X-ers  in  great  numbers,  and  that  they  can  do  so 
without  losing  their  soul.  Fourth  Presbyterian,  no  less  than  Donald  E. 
Miller’s  “new  paradigm  churches”  such  as  Calvary  Chapel  and  the  Vineyard 
Fellowships,  is  “reinventing  American  Protestantism,”  not  diluting  or  distort- 
ing it,  and  is  prospering  as  a result. 

Wellman’s  narrative  shows  that  throughout  the  past  century  Fourth  Pres- 
byterian adapted  to  changes  in  its  social  and  cultural  settings  in  ways  that  not 
only  kept  membership,  attendance,  and  finances  strong,  but  sustained  a 
moderately  countercultural  Protestant  voice.  Four  very  readable  historical 
chapters  are  organized  around  the  pastorates  of  John  Timothy  Stone  (1908- 
28),  Harrison  Ray  Anderson  (1928-61),  Elam  Davies  (1961-84),  and  John  M. 
Buchanan,  who  has  held  the  post  since  1984.  In  the  particularly  rich  chapter 
on  the  Buchanan  era,  “The  Lay  Liberal  Protestant  Church,”  historical 
material  is  augmented  with  extensive  interviews,  a formal  survey  of  church 
members,  and  participant  observation  by  the  author  during  his  tenure  as  the 
church’s  Director  of  Young  Adult  Education.  Loosely  employing  H.  Richard 
Niebuhr’s  typology  from  Christ  and  Culture,  Wellman  examines  the  varying 
degrees  of  tension  between  Fourth  Presbyterian’s  embodiment  of  Christian 
faith  and  the  affluent  social  context  of  Chicago’s  “Gold  Coast”  during  each 
pastorate.  Stone’s  evangelical  appeal  to  missionary  work  represents  the  Christ 
of  culture,  Davies’  gospel  of  inclusiveness  and  outreach  to  Cabrini  embodies 
Christ  and  culture  in  paradox,  and  Buchanan’s  “lay  liberalism”  is  a model  of 
Christ  transforming  culture.  An  analysis  of  social  and  symbolic  boundaries 
complements  the  Niebuhrian  framework,  enabling  Wellman  to  portray  the 
church’s  gentle  challenges  to  the  social  privilege  in  which  it  is  nested  and  from 
which  it  and  its  members  benefit. 

Wellman  attributes  a great  deal  to  the  “lay  liberalism”  of  Fourth  Presbyte- 
rian and  its  pastor.  He  describes  lay  liberalism  as  a nondogmatic  Christian 
gospel  that  both  nurtures  people  spiritually  (mainly  through  worship)  and 
simultaneously  respects  and  acknowledges  the  possible  truth  of  other  reli- 
gious beliefs  (except,  perhaps,  those  that  are  too  dogmatic),  encourages 
reasoned  reflection  and  conscientious  individual  choice,  and  invites  commit- 
ment to  care  for  the  less  fortunate.  To  be  sure,  other  factors  — notably,  a 
favorable  location,  a strong  institutional  identity,  and  exceptional  pastors  — 
have  contributed  to  Fourth  Presbyterian’s  success  throughout  the  century. 
But  Wellman  argues  convincingly— drawing  on  Roof  s A Generation  of  Seekers 
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and  other  literature  — that  it  is  precisely  this  combination  of  spiritual  suste- 
nance, personal  moral  autonomy,  and  opportunity  for  altruism  that  the 
boomer  generation,  and  possibly  a majority  of  the  American  population, 
wants.  In  this  sense  Fourth  Presbyterian  — like  Willow  Creek  and  Calvary 
Chapel  — prospers  by  responding  brilliantly  to  market  demand. 

Finally,  what  of  the  claim  that  Fourth  Presbyterian’s  lay  liberalism  repre- 
sents “Christ  the  transformer  of  culture”?  Wellman  shows  that  many  of 
Buchanan’s  sermons  eloquently,  though  obliquely,  challenge  economic  depri- 
vation, racial  subordination,  arbitrary  power,  and  exclusion  based  on  gender 
or  sexual  orientation.  A vast  array  of  social  service  programs  gives  members 
not  only  opportunities  to  serve  others  but  a measure  of  access  to  the  “ghetto” 
so  powerfully  symbolized  by,  and  embodied  in,  the  nearby  Cabrini  Green 
public  housing.  But  the  homiletic  themes  and  social  programs  presented  as 
evidence  that  Fourth  Presbyterian  is  an  agent  of  cultural  transformation  are 
framed  in  terms  of  the  very  values  that  Wellman  himself  says  characterize  the 
cultural  elite  to  which  the  church  appeals.  In  short,  he  describes  a lay  liberal 
church  that  is  imbedded  in,  not  a challenge  to,  the  newly  dominant  lay  liberal 
culture.  The  nondogmatic  ideal  — the  theological  modesty,  the  respect  for 
personal  moral  autonomy— that  Wellman  believes  is  the  key  to  Fourth 
Presbyterian’s  vitality  and  growth  also  limits  its  mode  of  social  teaching  and 
capacity  for  collective  action. 

Niebuhr’s  theological  categories  call  for  an  explicitly  theological  analysis. 
This  might  strengthen  the  case  for  Fourth  Presbyterian  as  a model  of  Christ 
transforming  culture,  given  the  scholarly  preaching  and  liturgical  richness  for 
which  the  church  is  renowned,  but  that  possibility  must  remain  for  another 
book.  Wellman’s  considerable  contribution  in  The  Gold  Coast  Church  and  the 
Ghetto  is  to  provide  an  insightful  account  of  the  travail  and  the  opportunity  of 
the  Protestant  mainline  under  the  impact— if  not  as  the  source  — of  cultural 
transformation. 

Lowell  W.  Livezey 
University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago 


Pitkin,  Barbara.  What  Pure  Eyes  Could  See:  Calvin's  Doctrine  of  Faith  in  Its 
Exegetical  Context.  New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1999.  Pp.  260.  $55.00. 

Until  fairly  recently  it  had  been  a commonplace  among  Calvin  scholars  that 
Calvin’s  theology  remained  remarkably  free  of  development  throughout  his 
career.  Joining  her  voice  to  a host  of  others  who  have  questioned  this 
assumption,  Barbara  Pitkin  advances  the  thesis  that  Calvin’s  doctrine  of  faith 
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underwent  significant  development  from  the  first  edition  of  the  Institutes 
(1536)  to  the  final  edition  in  1559,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  expansion  of 
faith  beyond  salvation  in  Christ  to  the  activity  of  Christ  in  providence.  Pitkin 
focuses  on  the  way  Calvin’s  work  as  an  interpreter  of  scripture  influenced  the 
development  of  his  doctrine  of  faith.  She  argues  that  Calvin’s  initial  under- 
standing of  faith  in  1536  was  distinctly  Lutheran  and  Pauline  in  nature,  with 
an  emphasis  on  trust  in  Christ  for  salvation. 

Pitkin  claims  that  between  1536  and  1559  Calvin  moved  the  definition  of 
faith  beyond  trust  in  Christ  for  salvation  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ  as  the 
agent  of  providence,  under  the  influence  of  the  books  of  scripture  he  was 
interpreting.  On  the  basis  of  his  lectures  on  Romans  and  John,  Pitkin  sees  in 
the  1539  Institutes  the  emergence  of  a “providential  faith,”  distinct  yet 
inseparable  from  “saving  faith.”  This  “providential  faith”  undergoes  new  and 
further  developments  in  the  commentaries  on  Hebrews  (1551)  and  the  Psalms 
(1557).  Calvin  allegedly  learns  more  clearly  from  Heb  11:3  that  the  visible 
world  is  a mirror  in  which  the  visible  God  can  be  seen.  Calvin  is  said  to 
discover  from  Psalm  33  that  the  word  is  God’s  method  of  governing  the 
world.  His  comments  on  Psalm  46  allegedly  develop  a distinction  between 
God’s  power  known  in  providence  and  God’s  love  known  in  Christ.  On  the 
basis  of  these  commentaries  Calvin  develops  a doctrine  of  twofold  faith  — 
saving  and  providential— which  Pitkin  claims  is  the  basis  for  the  distinction 
between  knowledge  of  God  the  Creator  and  knowledge  of  God  the  Redeemer 
in  the  1559  Institutes.  The  object  of  twofold  faith  is  Christ,  first  as  the 
incarnate  Logos,  and  then  as  the  providential  Logos. 

Pitkin’s  book  raises  two  important  questions.  First,  is  it  true  that  Calvin 
wrote  commentaries  on  scripture  in  order  to  learn  doctrine  from  scripture? 
Pitkin  assumes  that  this  is  the  case.  However,  Calvin  insists  that  interpreters 
must  already  be  learned  in  the  doctrines  of  scripture  before  they  interpret 
scripture.  After  all,  by  1543  Calvin  had  written  three  editions  of  the  Institutes, 
and  three  distinct  catechisms,  but  only  one  commentary  on  scripture.  Second, 
is  it  true  that  Calvin’s  notion  of  faith  develops  in  the  ways  Pitkin  suggests? 
From  1535  on,  Calvin  combined  Rom  1:20  with  Heb  1 1:3  in  order  to  describe 
the  world  as  the  image  of  God  — hence  this  is  not  new  in  1551.  Calvin  always 
closely  relates  faith  to  knowledge,  claiming  in  1535  that  we  should  seek  above 
all  else  in  scripture  “truly  to  know  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  infinite  riches  that  are 
comprised  in  him  and  are  offered  to  us  by  him  from  God  the  Father,”  a 
statement  directly  echoed  in  his  comments  onjohn  1:16  in  1553.  Finally,  as  is 
clear  from  his  comments  onjohn  1:2-3  and  Heb  I:3>  Calvin  does  not  make 
the  Word  in  creation  the  object  of  something  called  “providential  faith,” 
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beyond  “saving  faith”  in  the  incarnate  Word.  Hence  Calvin  does  not,  as 
Pitkin  suggests,  develop  the  distinction  between  God  the  Creator  and  God 
the  Redeemer  on  the  basis  of  the  providential  work  of  the  eternal  Logos  and 
the  saving  work  of  the  incarnate  Logos,  but  on  the  basis  of  his  understanding 
of  the  scriptural  testimony  to  God  as  Father,  the  author  and  fountain  of  every 
good  thing.  God  manifests  Godself  as  this  fountain  both  in  the  work  of 
creating,  preserving,  and  governing  the  world  in  its  temporal  life  and  in  the 
work  of  adopting  elect  sinners  in  Christ  unto  eternal  life.  “For  before  he 
shows  us  openly  the  inheritance  of  eternal  glory,  God  wills  by  lesser  proofs  to 
show  himself  to  be  our  Father.  These  are  the  benefits  that  are  daily  conferred 
on  us  by  him”  {Inst.  III.ix.3).  Pitkin  is  right  to  call  attention  to  the  importance 
of  this  distinction  for  Calvin,  but  her  account  of  its  development  and  meaning 
is  unconvincing. 

Randall  C.  Zachman 
University  of  Notre  Dame 


Caponetto,  Salvatore.  The  Protestant  Reformation  in  Sixteenth-Century  Italy. 
Kirksville,  MO:  Thomas  Jefferson  University  Press,  1999.  Pp.  449.  $45.00. 

This  translation  — by  Anne  C.  Tedeschi  and  John  Tedeschi  — of  Salvatore 
Caponetto’s  1992  La  Riforma  protestante  nell'Italia  del  Cinquecento  brings  a half 
century  of  Italian  scholarship  on  the  Reformation  in  Italy  to  the  English- 
speaking  reader.  The  subject  is  not  widely  known,  largely  because  the 
movement  was  effectively  squelched,  and  the  most  prominent  theologians 
were  exiled.  The  story  of  the  Italian  Reformation  is  important,  however,  and 
not  only  to  round  out  one’s  knowledge  of  the  period.  Today,  with  church  and 
state  officially  separate,  church  leaders  might  learn  from  the  example  of 
Italian  Protestants  who  never  had  governmental  support. 

Caponetto’s  work  provides  a helpful  context  for  more  familiar  Reformation 
materials.  For  instance,  in  Calvin’s  writings,  “Nicodemism,”  secretly  being 
Protestant  while  outwardly  practicing  Catholicism,  appears  weak  and  foolish. 
Caponetto  shows  the  struggles  of  Italian  Protestants,  including  the  Walden- 
sians,  for  whom  public  faith  could  easily  mean  financial  ruin,  prison,  or  death, 
making  Calvin’s  polemic  less  persuasive. 

Many  of  the  studies  Caponetto  uses  are  based  on  records  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  this  fact  tells  much  of  the  story.  This  was  an  attempted  reformation  that 
struggled  against  allied  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power.  The  intertwined  stories 
from  towns  across  Italy  follow  a kind  of  pattern:  from  conversion,  to  secret 
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community,  to  suppression.  One  might  categorize  the  themes  of  this  complex 
narrative  as  the  Inquisition,  the  conventicle,  and  the  printing  press. 

The  frequent  use  of  Inquisition  records  tacitly  reminds  the  reader  of  the 
dangerous  situation  of  the  “new  Christians,”  as  they  called  themselves  (or  the 
“Lutherans,”  as  the  authorities  called  them,  whatever  their  theological  lean- 
ings). One  of  the  finest  features  of  the  book  is  that  the  author  frequendy  gives 
substantial  quotations  from  these  records,  providing  rich  glimpses  into  the 
personalities  and  the  faith  of  people  involved  in  the  struggle. 

The  conventicles— small  groups  which  gathered  to  discuss  scripture  and 
theology— were  the  means  through  which  the  Protestant  faith  was  taught  to 
converts.  The  new  doctrines  were  shared  in  the  daily  interaction  of  working 
people  travelling  for  trade  and  in  craft  guilds.  They  then  gathered  in 
workplaces,  turning  pharmacies  and  tailor  shops  into  places  of  study  and 
worship.  These  conventicles  were  often  lay-led  and  often  bridged  class  lines. 
One  sees  in  this  the  priority  of  evangelism  among  lay  people  in  the  Reforma- 
tion. Their  method  was  informal  but  highly  motivated,  born  of  the  joy  of  new 
knowledge,  new  faith,  and  new  answers  to  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  prob- 
lems. 

The  importance  of  the  printing  press  to  the  Reformation  is  illustrated  well 
here.  Caponetto  shows  that  works  by  Erasmus,  Luther,  Valdes,  and  Calvin 
were  owned  and  studied  by  Protestants.  He  shows  how  Melanchthon’s  works 
spread  Luther’s  ideas,  and  how  Erasmus’s  writings  prepared  the  way  for  the 
reception  of  Cabin’s  thought.  His  treatment  of  the  works  of  Italian  reformers 
is  fascinating,  including  Antonio  Brucioli’s  1532  vernacular  Italian  translation 
of  the  Bible,  the  1 542  Prediche  of  the  great  preacher  Bernardino  Ochino,  and 
most  prominently  Benedetto  da  Mantova’s  1 543  Beneficio  di  Christo.  Helpful 
detailed  summaries  are  given  for  a number  of  important  Italian  texts.  Inquisi- 
tion testimony  in  which  defendants  paraphrase  or  quote  scripture,  catechisms, 
and  other  theological  texts  shows  the  broad  distribution  and  careful  study  of 
these  works.  When  mere  possession  of  such  books  was  reason  for  inquisitorial 
investigation,  the  willingness  of  travelers  and  merchants  to  smuggle  them  into 
Italy  becomes  all  the  more  remarkable. 

The  book  is  difficult  reading,  both  because  of  the  intertwined  regional 
stories  and  because  of  the  superabundant  richness  of  detail.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  case  with  the  names  of  conventicle  members  and  inquisitorial 
suspects:  One  sentence,  an  extreme  case,  includes  the  names  of  twenty-eight 
people,  twenty-two  of  winch  do  not  appear  on  any  other  page.  Scores,  if  not 
hundreds,  of  names  occur  only  once  in  the  volume,  making  it  difficult  to 
followr  at  times. 
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Four  appendices  follow  the  text:  The  first  two  discuss  new  scholarship  up  to 
the  second  Italian  edition  of  1997.  The  third,  by  Carlo  Papini,  discusses  the 
faith  of  Lorenzo  Lotto,  the  artist  who  illustrated  the  title  page  of  Antonio 
Brucioli’s  Italian  Bible  of  1532.  The  fourth  describes  fifty-five  illustrations  of 
major  texts,  places,  and  individuals  covered  in  the  book.  They  sound  like  a 
remarkable  and  useful  collection,  though,  alas,  the  plates  themselves  are  not  in 
this  English  edition. 

Gary  Neal  Hansen 
University  of  Dubuque  Theological  Seminary 


Switzer,  David  K.  Pastoral  Care  of  Gays , Lesbians , and  Their  Families.  Minneapo- 
lis: Fortress,  1999.  Pp.  156.  $17.00. 

This  book  fills  a neglected  niche  in  the  pastoral  care  literature.  First,  it  is 
written  from  the  perspective  of  one  who  has  seemingly  grown  in  his  position 
on  the  moral  status  of  homosexuality.  Consequently,  he  knows  all  the 
objections  (religious,  psychological,  physiological,  moral)  of  those  who  reject 
the  appropriateness  of  a homosexual  orientation  and  he  addresses  these 
objections  throughout  the  book.  Second,  he  speaks  to  the  particularities  of 
gay  and  lesbian  persons,  their  families,  and  their  congregations  and  discusses 
the  pastoral  care  issues  of  each.  He  offers  a look  at  the  kinds  of  impediments 
pastoral  caregivers  might  experience  in  the  care  of  each  of  these  groups  as  well 
as  frameworks  and  contexts  through  which  this  care  takes  place.  And,  third, 
Switzer,  a longtime  professor  of  pastoral  care  and  counseling  (now  emeritus) 
at  Perkins  School  of  Theology,  uses  every  opportunity  in  this  book  to  educate 
the  reader  about  good  pastoral  care  and  counseling  in  general. 

Switzer  introduces  readers  to  his  journey  by  recounting  a pastoral  care 
situation  from  his  early  years.  Here  and  throughout  the  text,  he  grounds  his 
perspective  theologically  and  underscores  the  persistent  dilemmas  in  provid- 
ing pastoral  care  in  general.  After  a chapter  that  offers  a definition  of 
homosexuality  and  its  roots  Switzer  examines  the  biblical  passages  most  often 
used  to  support  an  anti-gay  stance  in  religious  arguments.  He  contends  that 
all  of  us,  even  biblical  literalists,  interpret  scripture  through  our  biases  and 
assumptions.  In  addition,  he  presents  biblical  scholars  who  use  word  studies 
and  cultural  analysis  to  counter  biblical  statements  about  or  against  homo- 
sexual orientations,  although  he  acknowledges  that  some  may  refer  to  homo- 
sexual acts.  He  encourages  readers  to  interpret  passages  for  themselves, 
maintaining  their  own  theological  integrity  about  these  issues  as  they  seek  to 
provide  the  best  pastoral  care  possible  to  gays  and  lesbians. 
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Three  chapters  are  devoted  to  pastoral  care  respectively  of  gays  and 
lesbians,  their  families,  and  their  congregations.  All  three  chapters  are  very 
helpful,  especially  those  on  families  and  congregations.  The  last  chapter  is 
written  by  John  Thornburg,  a pastor  in  Dallas,  out  of  his  congregational 
experience. 

Switzer  writes  from  a clear  advocacy  stance.  He  upholds  the  moral  worth  of 
a gay  or  lesbian  orientation  and  the  necessity'  for  pastoral  care  to  be  inclusive 
and  compassionate.  He  uses  current  research  and  deals  thoroughly  with  the 
issues.  However,  I have  two  concerns  about  the  book.  First,  it  assumes  a 
hostile  or  at  least  an  undecided  audience.  Switzer  writes  as  one  who  is 
attempting  to  encourage  people  to  change  their  negative  biases  to  at  least  a 
compassionate  stance.  This  limits  the  creative  possibilities  of  the  text  as  it 
emphasizes  deconstruction  of  a strong  anti-gay  worldview.  Of  course,  this 
deconstructive  work  has  great  merit,  but  it  ignores  the  growing  numbers  of 
clergy  and  religious  communities  who  affirm  the  gift  of  diverse  sexualities  in 
God’s  creation  and  wish  to  minister  from  that  starting  point.  The  second  limit 
is  a persistent  “us/them”  atmosphere  in  the  text  (with  a few  exceptions)  that 
may  support  a heterosexist  set  of  assumptions  and  that  ignores  the  high 
percentage  of  gays  and  lesbians  who  may  be  reading  the  text.  Switzer  discusses 
heterosexism  but  seems  to  fall  victim  to  it  in  many  dimensions  of  this  book. 

Nonetheless,  the  book  makes  an  important  contribution  and  will  be 
especially  helpful  for  groups  that  start  from  a negative  position  on  the  issues. 

Christie  Cozad  Neuger 
United  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Twin  Cities 


Shults,  F.  LeRon.  The  Postfoundationalist  Task  of  Theology:  Wolfhart  Pannenberg 
and  the  New  Theological  Rationality.  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1999.  Pp.  270. 
$25.00. 

The  satisfaction  in  reading  this  book  comes  from  its  powder  to  be  lucid 
about  potentially  murky  topics.  Professor  Shults  has  published  his  outstand- 
ing dissertation  which  brings  the  theology  of  Wolfhart  Pannenberg  into 
relationship  with  the  critical  issues  that  swirl  around  postmodernism.  This 
unlikely  encounter  between  a theologian,  on  the  one  hand,  who  states  that  the 
“final  criteria  for  truth”  is  coherence  and  that  theology'  concerns  itself  with 
“the  one  true  God,”  and  a mentality  on  the  other  hand  that  defies  any  such 
universalistic  claim  and  opposes  coherence  as  a thing  of  the  past,  is  an 
encounter  that  promises  to  reach  only  a standoff  at  best.  However,  Shults 
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handles  this  interdisciplinary  exchange  very  adroitly,  generating  new  insight 
out  of  a potential  stalemate. 

Shults  makes  it  clear  from  his  personal  as  well  as  his  academic  engagements 
with  Pannenberg  that  the  overarching  rule  for  Pannenberg  is  sub  ratione  Dei, 
everything  in  relation  to  God.  This  of  course  includes  all  the  variations  on 
postmodern  thought  as  well  as  the  more  conventional  topics  of  theology,  but 
this  is  not  a kind  of  top  down  undifferentiated  theological  inclusiveness.  It  is 
just  one  half  of  the  dialogue.  Shults  builds  the  other  half  by  bringing  in  J. 
Wentzel  van  Huyssteen’s  fine  case  for  postfoundationalism  ( Essays  in  Postfoun- 
dationalist  Theology ) as  the  most  adequate  way  to  deal  with  the  issues  raised  by 
the  postmodern  mentality.  This  dialogue  brings  substance  to  the  methodol- 
ogy and  enables  the  methodology  to  bring  certain  aspects  of  Pannenberg’s 
thought  into  sharp  focus. 

A major  key  to  making  this  interdisciplinary  work  so  fruitful  is  Shults’s 
reliance  upon  a provocative  model  of  relationality  which  gives  each  side  of  the 
dialogue  greater  explanatory  power.  Thus  Shults  focuses  postfoundationalism 
on  four  indissolvable  relational  couplets:  (1)  experience  and  belief,  (2)  truth 
and  knowledge,  (3)  individual  and  community,  (4)  explanation  and  understand- 
ing. What  is  striking  in  Shults’s  treatment  of  Pannenberg  is  the  disclosure  of 
how  deeply  Pannenberg’s  work  is  embedded  in  dynamic  relationalities  that 
complement  those  that  typify  postfoundationalism. 

Shults  is  explicitly  not  trying  to  show  that  Pannenberg  is  a postfoundation- 
alist  but  he  does  make  it  clear  that  the  systematic  work  of  Pannenberg  is  quite 
aware  of  the  postfoundational  criticisms  that  might  apply  to  his  position.  For 
Pannenberg  these  relational  couplets  are  already  incorporated  with  integrity 
into  his  theological  thinking.  As  Pannenberg  acknowledges  in  the  forward  to 
the  book,  he  is  “rather  sympathetic”  to  postfoundationalism  as  spelled  out  by 
Shults.  Also  this  dialogue  clarifies  such  definitive  relationalities  in  Pannen- 
berg as  that  between  infinite  and  trinity.  To  fail  to  grasp  these  relational 
couplets  would  be  to  miss  what  ultimately  gives  Pannenberg’s  work  its 
coherence.  This  is  made  particularly  clear  by  Shults’s  extremely  illuminating 
work. 

Although  the  title  of  this  book  focuses  primarily  upon  postfoundationalism 
as  a methodology,  it  is  in  its  payoff  with  Pannenberg’s  thought  that  makes 
Shults’s  book  particularly  important.  Anyone  interested  in  Pannenberg’s 
theology  and/or  postmodern  issues  cannot  afford  to  miss  this  discussion  by 
one  of  the  brightest  young  minds  in  theology  today. 

James  E.  Loder 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
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Schiissler  Fiorenza,  Elisabeth.  Sharing  Her  Word:  Feminist  Biblical  Interpreta- 
tion in  Context.  Boston:  Beacon,  1998.  Pp.  222.  $19.00. 

In  Sharing  Her  Word,  Elisabeth  Schiissler  Fiorenza  seeks  “to  root  feminist 
biblical  interpretation  in  a feminist  history  of  emancipatory  struggles”  by 
examining  the  relationships  between  feminist  biblical  interpretation,  feminist 
studies  in  religion,  and  the  women’s  liberation  movement.  Indeed,  Fiorenza’s 
first  chapter  reveals  a chief  aim  of  her  book:  to  write  her  own  version  of  this 
history  in  response  to  postmodern  feminist  versions.  In  particular,  Schiissler 
Fiorenza  objects  to  depictions  of  this  history  in  terms  of  linear  progress,  from 
apologetic  historical-theological  readings  to  theoretically  sophisticated  ideol- 
ogy-critical ones,  arguing  that  such  a periodization  is  possible  only  by  blatant 
misreading  of  earlier  feminist  work. 

Chapter  2 situates  feminist  biblical  studies  within  the  field  of  feminist 
studies  and  the  women’s  movement.  Schiissler  Fiorenza  argues  that  secular 
women’s  studies  should  not  dismiss  feminist  studies  in  religion  and  theology 
as  reactionary,  since  religion  has  played  a key  role  not  only  in  women’s 
oppression,  but  also  in  women’s  liberation.  She  also  points  to  the  danger  in 
the  depoliticizing  shift  from  feminist  studies  to  gender  studies  in  religion, 
arguing  that  diis  move  distances  the  academy  from  women’s  liberation 
movements. 

The  historical  connection  between  feminist  biblical  interpretation  and 
women’s  liberation  movements  is  recounted  in  Schiissler  Fiorenza’s  third 
chapter,  beginning  widi  Anna  Julia  Cooper  and  other  African  American 
women  who  engaged  the  stories  and  images  of  the  Bible  to  illuminate  their 
experience  of  slavery  and  liberation.  Schiissler  Fiorenza  then  turns  to  the 
heritage  of  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  and  The  Woman's  Bible  and  its  connection 
with  the  women’s  suffrage  movement.  She  evaluates  both  the  contributions  of 
The  Woman's  Bible  and  its  limitations,  particularly  its  ethnocentric  bias  and 
essentialist  construction  of  gender.  As  a corrective  Schiissler  Fiorenza  puts 
forward  her  image  of  the  ekktesia,  or  “congress”  of  women,  a “radical 
democratic  vision”  of  feminist  struggles  that  insists  on  the  rights,  dignity,  and 
power  of  all  people. 

Chapter  4 forms  the  central  chapter  of  Schiissler  Fiorenza’s  book  in  terms 
of  both  structure  and  content,  articulating  her  vision  of  feminist  biblical 
interpretation.  She  contrasts  her  vision  with  that  of  both  “apologetic”  femi- 
nist scholars  who  downplay  the  Bible’s  androcentric-kyriarchal  character  and 
“post-biblical”  feminists  who  reject  the  Bible  as  irredeemably  oppressive. 
Schiissler  Fiorenza  reconceptualizes  biblical  interpretation  as  “a  site  of  struggle 
over  the  production  of  either  oppressive  or  liberative  meaning  and  authority.” 
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This  vision  includes  a “doubled  strategy”  in  which  the  Bible  is  read  in  a 
deconstructive  mode  that  measures  everything  in  scripture  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  fosters  women’s  well-being,  as  well  as  a reconstructive  mode  that  speaks 
from  “the  alternative  place  of  women’s  presence,  authority,  and  power.” 

The  remaining  chapters  further  spell  out  this  vision  on  three  fronts.  The 
fifth  chapter  focuses  on  feminist  biblical  interpretation  in  a global  context  of 
widespread  poverty  and  oppression  of  women  and  children.  Rejecting  both 
fundamentalist  and  academic  biblical  interpretation  as  “positivistic,”  Schiis- 
sler  Fiorenza  proposes  a critical  feminist  interpretation  that  understands 
biblical  texts  in  rhetorical  terms  and  freely  acknowledges  its  position  of 
advocacy  for  liberation.  Chapter  6 focuses  on  the  social,  political,  cultural,  and 
religious  locations  of  those  who  read  and  hear  biblical  texts  and  explores  how 
these  texts  are  received  today,  using  the  example  of  how  the  Christian  ideal  of 
“love”  as  depicted  in  i Cor  13:4-8  can  serve  in  contemporary  contexts  to 
sustain  women’s  submission  to  abuse  and  violence.  Fiorenza  advocates  a 
“hermeneutics  of  proclamation,”  which  challenges  Christian  theology  to 
repent  of  its  collusion  in  violence  against  women  and  children  and  to  focus  on 
alternative  biblical  visions  of  family  and  community.  Schiissler  Fiorenza’s 
seventh  and  final  chapter  focuses  on  wisdom  theology,  or  “sophialogy,”  and 
its  female  imagery  for  Divine  Wisdom  as  a promising  area  for  feminist  biblical 
scholarship. 

Like  Schiissler  Fiorenza’s  prior  publications,  this  work  forcefully  articulates 
her  insight  into  the  rhetorical,  political  nature  of  all  interpretation,  aptly 
characterizing  biblical  interpretation  as  a “site  of  struggle”  over  the  produc- 
tion of  meaning.  Her  sustained  debate  with  postmodern  feminists  is  particu- 
larly helpful  in  clarifying  the  issues  at  stake  in  their  different  approaches. 
Schiissler  Fiorenza’s  debates  with  other  “adversaries,”  however,  are  less 
helpful,  prone  as  they  are  to  overgeneralization.  When  she  dismisses  aca- 
demic biblical  scholarship  as  “positivistic”  (i.e.,  claiming  that  it  can  produce 
scientific  certainty),  one  can  only  wonder  whose  work  she  has  been  reading. 
She  neglects  any  sustained  discussion  of  recent  approaches  such  as  rhetorical 
criticism,  reader  response  criticism,  and  cultural  interpretation.  Even  among 
scholars  who  employ  more  traditional  methods,  recognition  of  the  influence 
of  the  interpreter’s  social  location  has  become  fairly  commonplace.  Certainly 
Schiissler  Fiorenza’s  own  work  has  made  a significant  contribution  to  this 
paradigm  shift,  a fact  which  makes  it  even  more  astonishing  that  she  persists  in 
drawing  such  an  outdated  caricature  of  the  academy. 

Similarly  problematic  is  Schiissler  Fiorenza’s  debate  with  “apologetic”  or 
“confessional”  feminists,  a category  that  includes  anyone  who  assents  to  some 
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understanding  of  biblical  authority.  For  Schiissler  Fiorenza,  being  “confes- 
sional” is  equated  with  being  “apologetic”  in  the  negative  sense  of  downplay- 
ing the  Bible’s  “androcentric-kyriarchal”  character— once  again,  a vast  over- 
simplification. A commitment  to  the  biblical  canon  does  not  necessarily  entail 
uncritical  blindness  to,  or  defense  of,  the  androcentric,  patriarchal  nature  of 
many  of  its  texts.  Many  feminist  biblical  scholars  are  able  to  face  these  realities 
squarely  and  yet  understand  their  commitment  to  feminism  to  arise  out  of 
their  commitment  to  the  biblical  canon,  out  of  their  experience  of  God’s  call 
and  claim  on  their  lives  through  the  liberating  word  of  scripture. 

Schiissler  Fiorenza  claims  to  privilege  women’s  experience  over  the  biblical 
text.  Yet  just  as  there  is  no  plain  meaning  of  a text  apart  from  interpretation, 
neither  is  there  any  pure  experience  that  requires  no  interpretation.  The 
norms  that  interpret  women’s  experience  in  Schiissler  Fiorenza’s  work  are 
thoroughly  grounded  in  biblical  values,  as  she  occasionally  acknowledges.  It  is 
the  biblical  tradition  that  grounds  her  perception  of  the  dignity  and  value  of 
all  human  life  and  the  inherent  evil  of  oppression,  as  well  as  her  vision  of  a 
liberating  God.  Thus  her  insistence  that  she  holds  to  an  extrabiblical  criterion 
by  which  all  biblical  texts  are  evaluated  is  somewhat  perplexing.  In  short, 
Schiissler  Fiorenza  is  every  bit  as  “confessional”  as  those  she  dismisses,  yet  she 
fails  to  credit  fully  the  roots  of  her  confession.  She  continues,  nevertheless,  to 
be  a challenging  and  provocative  voice  in  the  fields  of  biblical  and  feminist 
studies,  one  who  promises  to  keep  stirring  up  debate  for  some  time  to  come. 

Elisabeth  Ann  Johnson 
Mound,  MN 


Levinson,  Bernard  M.  Deuteronomy  and  the  Hermeneutics  of  Legal  Innovation. 
New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1997.  Pp.  205.  $39.95. 

It  is  seldom  indeed  that  one  can  say  that  a book  is  “profound.”  Such  an 
assessment  is  often  due  to  some  simple  yet  illuminating  observation  on  the 
part  of  the  author  that  has  enabled  scholarship  to  move  past  an  impasse. 
Levinson  tackles  two  issues  surrounding  the  legal  corpus  of  Deuteronomy 
where  scholars  have  previously  been  stuck.  With  regard  to  the  first  issue,  one 
group  of  scholars  has  noted  without  satisfactory  explanation  the  wide  range  of 
legal  topics  in  Deuteronomy  that  are  without  apparent  order,  exhibit  much 
repetition,  and  contain  difficult  philological  problems.  With  regard  to  the 
second  issue,  other  scholars  have  tried  to  explain  the  relationship  of  the 
covenant  code  (Exod  20:22-23:33)  to  the  legal  material  in  Deuteronomy. 
Levinson’s  profound  observation  is  that  these  problems  are  related  and  both 
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can  be  explained  as  resulting  from  hermeneutical  designs.  He  argues  that  the 
authors  of  Deuteronomy  needed  to  transform  the  covenant  code  during  the 
reign  of  Josiah,  and  in  doing  so  seemingly  arbitrary  topics  and  older  legal 
traditions  were  reworked  in  order  to  present  a new  legal  understanding  that 
centralized  the  worship  of  Yahweh  in  Jerusalem. 

The  idea  is  so  simple  that  one  must  ask,  Can  it  really  work?  Levinson’s 
detailed  and  painstaking  analysis  of  the  texts  in  question  (Chapters  2-3  in  his 
book)  demonstrates  that  the  authors  of  Deuteronomy  did  rework  and  trans- 
form older  legal  traditions  in  order  to  make  their  ideological  points.  These 
data  allow  Levinson  to  get  at  his  more  important  objective  — to  show  how 
these  transformations  of  the  legal  material  in  Deuteronomy  point  to  the 
reworking  and  transformation  of  older  religious  traditions  in  a new  time  and 
place.  He  says,  “The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  show,  in  depth,  both  how 
far-reaching  the  Deuteronomic  transformation  of  the  Israelite  religion  and 
society  was  and  how  the  authors  of  the  legal  corpus  accomplished  that 
program  hermeneutically.” 

The  result  is  that  Levinson  is  able  to  show  how  a focused  study  of  legal 
material  can  be  theologically  important,  but  also  critical  to  understanding  the 
way  in  which  the  authors  of  Deuteronomy  reinterpreted  or  transformed  the 
past.  The  covenant  code  in  Exodus  describes  a setting  in  which  local  worship 
of  Yahweh  and  the  local  administration  of  justice  were  central  to  the  legal 
system  of  Israel  and  Judah.  If  Josiah  was  to  be  successful  in  his  reforms,  these 
localized  legal  traditions  had  to  be  changed.  Levinson  shows  in  detail  how 
these  traditions  are  reworked  in  Deuteronomy  and  thus  transformed  to  fit 
Josiah’s  centralized  cult  and  worship  of  Yahweh.  According  to  Levinson,  “the 
concern  of  the  authors  of  Deuteronomy  was  not  to  explicate  older  texts  but  to 
transform  them.  Neither  ‘interpretation’  nor  ‘exegesis’  adequately  suggests 
the  extent  to  which  Deuteronomy  radically  transforms  literary  and  legal 
history  in  order  to  forge  a new  vision  of  religion  and  state.” 

This  raises  the  question  of  whether  the  “transformation”  found  in  Deuter- 
onomy results  in  a reappropriation  of  earlier  traditions  or  whether  these 
traditions  were  so  radically  transformed  that  the  earlier  traditions  were 
subverted,  and  something  of  an  entirely  new  order  was  created.  Another  way 
of  stating  the  question  is  to  ask  if  the  authors  of  Deuteronomy  were  involved 
in  the  process  of  Vergegenwanigung— the  actualization  or  reappropriation  for 
the  present  of  previous  authoritative  traditions  — or  whether  Deuteronomy 
uses  these  past  traditions  only  to  substantiate  and  support  a new  way  of 
viewing  and  understanding  the  religion  and  state.  Levinson  argues  for  the 
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latter  and  states  that  the  older  texts  were  not  merely  reinterpreted,  but 
subverted  in  order  to  support  a new  type  of  religion. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  present  reviewer  would  offer  an  alternative.  Just 
because  earlier  traditions  are  reworked  and  transformed  does  not  mean  that 
these  earlier  traditions  have  to  be  taken  as  subverted.  Every  interpreter  has 
two  choices  when  old  promises  have  not  been  fulfilled  the  way  one  might  have 
thought  they  would  be  fulfilled  — one  can  either  throw  out  the  old  promise  or 
one  can  reinterpret  it.  Time  and  time  again,  Israelite  historians  and  prophets 
chose  to  reinterpret  past  promises  rather  than  throw  away  Yahweh  and  the 
promises  and  traditions  associated  with  Yahweh.  Thus,  although  Vergegemv  dr- 
ugging should  be  redefined  to  include  a radical  transformation  and  reinterpre- 
tation of  older  promises,  this  actualization  or  reinterpretation  is  still  con- 
nected to  the  past  rather  than  a rejection  of  it,  as  Levinson’s  use  of  “subversion” 
implies. 

In  fact,  Levinson’s  own  argument  suggests  this  type  of  interpretation.  For 
example,  he  convincingly  shows  how  Exodus  lemma  are  used  and  reworked  in 
Deuteronomy  in  order  to  command  cultic  sacrifice  only  at  the  central 
sanctuary  while  allowing  secular  slaughter  on  a local  level.  The  authors  of 
Deuteronomy  used  the  lemma  from  Exodus  to  lend  credence  and  authority  to 
their  message.  The  covenant  code  and  laws  in  Exodus  obviously  carried  a 
degree  of  authority,  and  if  a new  way  of  worship  was  to  be  successful,  the 
previous  traditions  had  to  be  reworked  in  service  of  the  new  way.  The  present 
reviewer  would  argue  that  these  citations  of  earlier  law  and  traditions  are 
made  precisely  because  the  authors  of  Deuteronomy,  far  from  rejecting  or 
subverting  the  past,  had  an  appreciation  for  the  past  traditions  and  a need  to 
connect  their  laws  with  the  past. 

Levinson’s  book  is  excellent.  He  showrs  how  the  legal  material  is  critical  for 
a theological  reading  of  the  Old  Testament.  His  demonstration  that  the 
authors  of  Deuteronomy  reinterpreted  past  traditions  and  even  transformed 
them  invites  modern  faith  communities  (both  Jewish  and  Christian)  to 
continue  this  reinterpretation  and  reappropriation  today.  In  this  sense,  the 
authors  of  Deuteronomy  may  be  more  midrashic  than  revisionist  or  rejection- 
ist.  These  authors  encourage  modem  biblical  interpreters  to  continue  to  find 
new  ways  to  actualize  and  reappropriate  texts  in  new  settings  and  for  a new' 
day. 

Andrew  G.  Vaughn 
Gustavus  Adolphus  College 
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Fox,  Michael  V.  A Time  to  Tear  Down  and  a Time  to  Build  Up:  A Rereading  of 
Ecclesiastes.  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1999.  Pp.  422.  $30.00. 

Michael  Fox,  widely  recognized  as  a preeminent  interpreter  of  wisdom 
literature,  has  given  us  another  stimulating  analysis  of  Qohelet’s  thought. 
This  volume  is  a revision  of  his  influential  monograph,  Qohelet  and  His 
Contradictions  (1987),  and  the  fruit  of  his  sustained  engagement  with  Ecclesi- 
astes over  the  course  of  nearly  three  decades.  In  his  rereading  he  brings  the 
message  of  this  strange  and  perplexing  book  to  bear  upon  the  current  cultural 
context  in  a fresh  and  incisive  way. 

In  many  respects  Fox  maintains  the  basic  theses  set  forth  in  his  earlier  work. 
Ecclesiastes  is  a unified  composition,  and  the  contradictions  in  the  book  must 
be  read  as  the  product  of  a single  intellect.  This  means  that  any  approach  that 
attempts  to  resolve  the  discord,  by  positing  either  a multiple  redaction  theory 
or  a “disputation”  hypothesis,  is  fundamentally  misguided.  The  contradic- 
tions are  in  fact  the  key  to  disclosing  the  book’s  central  concern:  the 
meaninglessness  of  life.  To  this  Fox  now  adds  a new  emphasis.  Qohelet  does 
not  stop  with  tearing  down  meaning  but  seeks  to  reconstruct  local  meanings. 
He  does  this  by  inquiring  after  “what  is  good  for  humanity  to  do.”  Fox 
develops  this  proposal  in  an  extended  analysis  of  the  book’s  key  words  and 
concepts,  and  in  the  exegetical  commentary  that  follows  it. 

Fox’s  thesis  is  an  insightful  one,  and  his  argumentation  is  cogent  at  almost 
every  turn.  Still,  some  aspects  of  his  interpretation  can  be  debated.  As  in  his 
earlier  writings,  Fox  contends  that  rendering  bebel  as  “absurd,”  in  the  sense  of 
“meaningless,”  or  “irrational,”  best  captures  the  predominant  nuance  of  the 
word  in  Ecclesiastes.  Yet  the  category  of  meaningful/meaningless  seems  to  be 
foreign  to  Qohelet’s  thought.  The  sage’s  repeated  use  of  the  verbs  “know/not 
know”  (yd  ) and  “grasp/not  grasp”  (ms  ) suggests  instead  that  Qohelet  is 
bemoaning  the  human  inability  to  grasp  and  hold  onto  a thing,  whether  it  be 
material  possession,  idea,  experience,  or  life  itself.  Hence  “incomprehensible” 
or  “ungraspable”  may  be  a more  appropriate  equivalent. 

Another  point  at  which  I take  issue  with  Fox’s  reading  is  his  discussion  of 
simhah,  (“enjoyment,”  or  “pleasure”).  Fox  argues  that  Qohelet  recommends 
pleasure  because  it  “feels  good”  and  because  inner  experience  is  the  “portion” 
over  which  humans  have  control.  Divine  determination  does  not  penetrate 
this  realm  of  human  freedom.  But  the  distinction  that  he  makes  between 
internal  and  external  freedom  may  belong  more  to  Greek  philosophy  than  to 
Qohelet’s  thought  (cf.  Eccl  3:11;  5:19).  Moreover,  as  he  readily  concedes,  this 
view  is  at  odds  with  Qohelet’s  stated  preference  for  oblivion  in  4:3  and 
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distraction  in  5:19  (Fox’s  interpretation).  His  explanation  for  this  disjunction  — 
that  this  is  another  instance  of  Qohelet’s  contradictions  — is  not  entirely 
satisfactory. 

Throughout  his  commentary,  Fox’s  outline  of  the  structure  of  individual 
literary  units  is  a model  of  clarity,  and  his  exposition  is  characterized  by  a 
judicious  treatment  of  the  text  and  a lively  interaction  with  recent  scholarly 
work.  At  a number  of  places  he  modifies  and  improves  upon  his  previous 
readings.  To  cite  one  example,  he  now  recognizes  the  final  admonition  to 
“fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments  . . .”  (12:13-14)  as  the  work  of  a later 
hand,  but  continues  to  see  it  as  a reasonable  and  significant  extension  of 
Qohelet’s  words.  The  orthodox  voice  sets  a kind  of  “boundary”  around  the 
wisdom  enterprise.  In  doing  so,  it  permits  everything  to  be  heard  and 
considered,  as  long  as  it  does  not  deny  the  call  to  obedience.  Some  may  find 
his  talk  of  boundary  to  be  overly  restrictive.  In  my  view,  Fox  has  given  us  a 
canonical  reading  of  the  book  that  demands  that  the  discomforting  pitch  of 
Qohelet’s  message  be  heard  in  all  its  radicality. 

Fox’s  masterful  exposition  will  surely  give  Ecclesiastes  the  hearing  that  it 
deserves.  The  cogency  of  his  logic,  coupled  with  his  readable  and  witty  style, 
makes  this  book  a delight  to  read.  It  will  be  indispensable  for  the  specialist  and 
invaluable  for  anyone  who  is  interested  in  biblical  wisdom. 

Eunny  Lee 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 


Patrick,  Dale.  The  Rhetoric  of  Revelation  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Minneapolis: 
Fortress,  1999.  Pp.  212.  $20.00. 

Dale  Patrick,  a professor  of  Old  Testament  at  Drake  University,  is  no 
stranger  to  the  larger  subject  of  rhetoric.  This  current  addition  to  the  popular 
Overtures  to  Biblical  Theology  series  extends  the  scope  of  his  research  and 
writing  in  this  field,  providing  scholars  and  pastors  both  a primer  on  the 
themes  of  rhetoric  and  revelation  as  well  as  several  examples  of  the  way  in 
which  his  views  play  out  in  particular  biblical  texts. 

Patrick  grounds  theological  discussions  of  revelation  in  the  narrative  of  the 
biblical  text  where  revelation  occurs  in  God’s  performative  acts.  Thus,  his 
book  is  truly  an  exercise  in  biblical  theology,  demonstrating  how  the  data  of 
the  text  inform  our  understanding  of  God  and  God’s  revelation.  Using  J.  L. 
Austin’s  work  on  performative  utterances  (“a  significant  kind  of  utterance  that 
does  not  state  something  about  reality,  but  does  something  in  the  very  act  of 
saying  it”),  this  way  of  reading  texts  goes  beyond  what  might  be  a strictly 
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systematic-theological  focus  on,  for  example,  the  attributes  of  God.  Because 
the  biblical  God  is  presented  as  a person  who  thinks,  feels,  speaks,  and  acts, 
rhetorical  interpretation  is  correct  to  focus  on  how  texts  speak  rather  than 
merely  on  what  they  speak.  In  other  words,  the  communicative  transaction 
taking  place  in  revelation  is  essential  to  understanding  the  content  of  the 
revelation. 

Both  the  preface  and  Chapter  i set  forth  some  of  the  theoretical  consider- 
ations when  approaching  the  topics  of  rhetoric  and  revelation.  The  conclud- 
ing chapter  of  the  book  directs  the  reader  into  a weigh  ty  discussion  as  Patrick 
carries  on  a successful  dialogue  with  Nicholas  WolterstorfPs  view  of  divine 
discourse.  Though  perhaps  more  philosophical  than  some  readers  would 
wish,  this  section  is  important  for  establishing  the  warrant  for  a rhetorical 
approach  to  revelation  in  scripture.  In  between  these  theoretical  discussions 
are  several  individual  studies  that  apply  Austin’s  work  to  three  basic  kinds  of 
performative  utterance:  the  promise  of  God  as  expounded  in  Moses’  call 
(Chapter  2),  the  command  of  God  as  given  on  Sinai  (Chapters  3-4),  and  the 
divine  verdict  of  judgment  as  expressed  primarily  through  Amos  (Chapter  5). 
The  human  response  to  revelation,  especially  in  the  midst  of  suffering,  is 
explored  in  the  psalms  of  lament  (Chapter  6). 

Patrick  is  sensitive  to  a variety  of  historical  and  contextual  issues.  The  title 
of  the  book  itself  speaks  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  Patrick’s  exegesis  draws  on 
sources  of  Jewish  and  Christian  interpretation.  His  discussion  of  the  historical 
significance  of  “imaginary  worlds”  (in  Chapter  2)  points  to  critical  issues 
within  the  scholarly  guild.  Although  literary  interpretation  is  sometimes  set 
over  against  other  methods,  Patrick  avoids  this  false  dichotomy.  He  contends 
that  while  God  is  rendered  as  an  agent  in  the  biblical  drama,  God  is  more  than 
simply  one  other  character  in  the  text.  For  people  of  faith,  God  is  the  One 
who  claims  us  in  creation  and  redemption.  As  he  states  in  the  chapter  on  the 
commanding  from  Sinai,  authors  and  audiences  of  biblical  performatives  were 
called  to  a response  of  trust  and  obedience  that  grew  out  of  a shared 
experience  of  Yahweh  in  study  and  worship. 

The  value  of  this  book  is  that  it  brings  the  subject  of  rhetoric  into 
conversation  with  theological  concerns  about  revelation.  For  all  whose  task  it 
is  to  preach  with  earnestness  and  conviction,  this  book  is  an  encouragement  to 
persuasive  preaching.  A pastor  or  teacher  working  in  Exodus,  the  pre-exilic 
prophets,  or  the  Psalms  would  be  richly  rewarded  by  studying  Patrick’s 
reflections  on  the  suasive  function  of  these  portions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  The 
audience  for  the  kind  of  biblical  theology  pointed  to  in  Patrick’s  work 
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belongs,  in  his  words,  “to  a community  that  is  willing  to  respond  appropri- 
ately to  the  performative  utterances  of  the  biblical  God.” 

James  K.  Mead 
Northwestern  College  (Iowa) 


Keck,  Leander  E.  Who  Is  Jems?  History  in  Perfect  Tense.  Columbia:  University 
of  South  Carolina  Press,  2000.  Pp.  207.  $24.95. 

Leander  Keck’s  new  book  on  Jesus  is  a welcome  publication  from  a mature 
scholar  who  has  occupied  himself  with  research  on  the  life  of  Jesus  since  his 
Yale  dissertation  of  1957.  He  writes  clearly,  draws  together  large  amounts  of 
Jesus  scholarship,  sets  forth  constructive  theses,  and  probes  the  theological 
significance  of  the  historical  Jesus  for  the  present  moral  life.  His  balanced 
sensitivity  regarding  questions  both  historical  and  theological  marks  this  book 
as  a must  read  for  Bible  scholars,  theologians,  and  pastors. 

The  title,  Who  Is  Jesus?,  and  subtitle,  History  in  Perfect  Tense,  disclose  the 
fundamental  way  in  which  Keck  orients  himself  toward  the  subject.  Keck 
avers  that  all  historical  investigation  into  the  person  of  Jesus  is  by  nature  an 
interested  investigation:  “There  have  been  many  quests  for  the  Jesus  of 
history,  but  there  has  never  been  a wholly  disinterested  one.”  Keck’s  book  is 
no  different.  He  unapologetically  claims  that  the  topic  of  his  inquiry  is  the 
ongoing  significance  of  the  Jesus  who  was,  the  “isness”  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
This  “isness”  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  present  significance  of  this  past  figure, 
is  not  discerned  by  the  attempt  to  remove  ourselves  coolly  from  history  as  it 
speaks  to  us  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  but  rather  is  seen  only  “through 
engagement  with  the  subject  matter.” 

This  theological  orientation  does  not  preclude  the  asking  and  answering  of 
historical  questions.  In  fact,  to  grasp  the  perfect  tense  significance  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  interpreter  to  concentrate  upon  the 
dimensions  that  “made  him  a distinct,  historical  person  in  his  own  time”  and 
explore  how  these  dimensions  “prove  to  be  central  to  his  current  and  future 
role.”  Further,  the  canonical  gospels  themselves  invite  and  require  historical 
reconstruction,  as  the  decision  to  canonize  four  different  gospels  “made  the 
historical  question  permanent:  What  did  happen,  and  how  does  one  know  it?” 
Thus,  the  theological  dimension  and  significance  of  Jesus  can  be  known  only 
through  his  historical  particularity  within  first-century  Palestine.  Chapter  5, 
Jesus  in  the  Moral  Life,  therefore,  cannot  come  until  Keck  has  led  the  reader 
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through  Chapters  2 (Jesus  the  Jew),  3 (Jesus  the  Teacher),  and  4 (Jesus’  Death 
and  the  Living  God),  all  of  which  deal  with  Jesus  as  situated  within  his  proper 
historical  context. 

Chapter  2 pursues  the  “scandal”  of  the  historical  particular.  Keck  rightly 
asserts  that  whatever  can  be  said  about  the  historical  figure  of  Jesus  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  fundamental  historical  fact  of  his  Jewishness— Jesus  was  a 
Jew.  However,  in  analyzing  this  Jewishness  Keck  notes  an  irony  of  great 
significance.  Jesus’  mission  was  entirely  directed  to  Israel,  and  yet  precisely  on 
this  basis  Jesus  is  the  link  for  gentiles  to  the  Old  Testament  and  the  lens 
through  which  they  read  the  Old  Testament,  as  it  is  through  him  that  the  will 
of  the  God  of  Israel  was  disclosed  to  the  nations. 

Chapter  3 takes  up  the  much-debated  question  of  the  meaning  of  Jesus’ 
teaching  about  the  kingdom  of  God.  For  Keck  the  meaning  of  the  kingdom 
cannot  be  explained  by  taking  one  side  of  a present/future  polarity.  Rather, 
the  concept  that  captures  the  symbolic  freight  ofjesus’  teaching  is  that  of  “the 
rectifying  power  of  the  impinging  future.”  With  this  concept  Keck  dialecti- 
cally coordinates  the  present  and  future  aspects  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The 
future  kingdom  changes  things  in  the  present,  even  before  it  arrives.  In  this 
way  Jesus  proleptically  portrays  the  future  in  his  present  life  and  ministry. 

Chapter  4 examines  the  significance  of  Jesus’  execution  for  our  understand- 
ing of  God.  Jesus  is  the  “prism”  through  which  we  look  into  God.  Because  in 
a continuous  story  the  gospels  report  the  resurrection  ofjesus,  his  life’s  end  in 
suffering,  crucifixion,  and  death  is  not  excluded  but  rather  is  incorporated  into 
our  understanding  of  the  living  God.  The  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  buried 
Jesus  implies  God’s  vindication  of  his  whole  person,  including  even  his 
crucifixion  and  death. 

Chapter  5 is  an  extremely  relevant  and  almost  sermonic  conclusion  to  the 
book.  Keck  eschews  the  classic  liberal  approach  to  the  moral  life  that 
concentrates  exclusively  upon  Jesus’  “ethical  teachings.”  Instead  Keck  focuses 
upon  the  person  ofjesus  and  the  way  in  which  life  is  lived  when  open  to  the 
abiding  influence  of  his  person.  This  posture  of  openness  and  influence 
results  in  a “Jesus  ethic,”  a life  lived  out  of  the  impending  future  and  “for 
Jesus’  sake.”  This  ethic  is  living  in  the  light  of  the  kind  of  person  Jesus  was  and 
in  personal  relation  to  him  now.  Christians,  then,  live  in  personal  relation 
with  the  living  Lord  Jesus,  but  the  image  ofjesus  of  Nazareth  provides  his 
defining  traits,  hence  the  importance  of  historical  research  for  theology  and 
preaching. 

Rising  above  the  morass  of  books  on  Jesus,  Keck’s  book  is  a scholarly 
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delight  and  surfaces  as  a sober  and  balanced  account  of  the  positive  potential 
of  life  of  Jesus  research. 

C.  Kavin  Rowe 
Duke  University 


Fukuyama,  Francis.  The  Great  Disruption:  Human  Nature  and  the  Reconstitution 
of  Social  Order.  New  York:  The  Free  Press,  1999.  Pp.  354.  $26.00. 

Francis  Fukuyama  is  one  of  the  foremost  interpreters  and  visionaries  of  civil 
society  writing  today.  His  exemplary  texts  portray  a rare  and  unique  capacity 
to  interpret  complex  civilizational  developments  and  the  effect  these  develop- 
ments exercise  on  human  moral  behavior.  In  this,  his  latest  book,  Fukuyama 
refines  his  analysis  of  the  web  of  moral  norms  that  underlie  liberal  democra- 
cies. He  first  diagnoses  the  historical  preconditions  that  led  to  the  erosion  of 
the  once  reliable  moral  tapestry  that  constituted  the  projected  self-image  of 
western  nations.  Fukuyama  then  locates  the  moral  virus  that  gave  rise  to  the 
“Great  Disruption”  within  the  several  cultural  alterations  and  social  transi- 
tions that  began  in  the  1960s.  Reviewing  the  conventional  wisdom  supplied  by 
both  conservatives  and  liberals,  Fukuyama  highlights  the  demographic,  cul- 
tural, and  economic  causes  produced  by  inordinately  high  levels  of  social 
delinquency:  increasing  crime  rates,  divorce,  illegitimate  births,  and  declining 
fertility. 

According  to  Fukuyama,  the  technological  revolution  is  the  chief  culprit. 
This  grand  cultural  upheaval  initiated  fundamental  revisions  to  the  social 
order.  These  revisions  severely  transformed  the  nature  of  economic  exchange 
and  dissolved  many  of  the  social  symbols,  styles,  and  structures  that  con- 
structed identity  and  community  for  many  in  the  industrialized  world.  In 
explaining  America  to  itself,  Fukuyama  names  its  citizens  as  both  villains  and 
victims  of  this  disruption.  In  his  view,  American  tolerance,  a by-product  of  an 
overgrown  individualism,  has  produced  a climate  of  relativism  that  has  been 
exported  around  the  globe.  Other  garden  variety  American  values  such  as 
loyalty,  mutuality,  and  civility  have  been  discarded,  spawning  a weak  cultural 
ethos  characterized  by  a cynicism  towards  the  state,  a deprivileging  of 
conventional  moral  authorities,  the  discarding  of  tradition,  and  escalating 
cultural  and  ethnic  phobias.  For  Fukuyama  this  moral  laxity  and  psychological 
fatigue  fly  in  the  face  of  morally  cohesive  and  secure  community.  Americans 
and  other  industrialized  nations  thus  face  an  ethical  dilemma:  either  transcend 
moral  relativism  and  cultivate  a social  ethic  that  involves  real  moral  obliga- 
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tions,  or  risk  the  moral  cynicism  posed  by  a social  fabric  that  is  coming 
unraveled. 

Fukuyama  seeks  a way  out  of  our  current  civilizational  impasse  by  construct- 
ing a social  philosophy  based  on  an  investigation  into  the  origins  of  social 
order.  Drawing  largely  from  recent  findings  in  evolutionary  biology,  he 
contends  that  human  nature  is  significandy  shaped  by  genetics.  His  conclu- 
sion, strangely  enough,  is  redolent  of  the  Rousseauian  hypothesis  that  human 
beings,  in  the  pre-cultural  state,  display  a natural  disposition  to  form  bonds  of 
cooperation  prior  to  the  formation  of  hierarchical  structures.  In  his  view  the 
coercive  inclinations  of  hierarchical  authority  often  restrict  what  he  calls 
“spontaneous  sociability,”  thus  impeding  social  amelioration.  As  a result, 
Fukuyama  endorses  limitations  on  the  tendency  of  hierarchical  authority  to 
structure  moral  norms.  He  is  hopeful  that  the  genetic  capacity  of  groups  to 
generate  bonds  of  social  obligation  will  lead  to  healing  the  ruptures  caused  by 
the  sweeping  technological,  economic,  and  cultural  revolutions  of  the  last  few 
decades. 

Fukuyama’s  grasp  of  the  sociocultural  lineaments  that  make  for  a stable  and 
vital  civil  society  is  both  profound  and  problematic.  It  is  profound  because  he 
posits  (and  here  he  will  have  many  detractors)  that  human  beings  share  a 
common  moral  nature  that  is  prior  to  acculturation  or  socialization  — though 
for  Fukuyama  this  priority  is  rooted  in  empirical  science  rather  than  moral 
principle.  At  the  same  time,  his  text  is  problematic  owing  to  its  historical 
naivete  and  its  quixotic  philosophical  anthropology.  The  concept  of  spontane- 
ous sociability  means  that  human  beings  are  biologically  predisposed  to 
forming  social  associations.  However,  the  moral  index  of  these  associations  is 
not  predetermined.  Sociability  may  be  a liberating  or  suffocating  affair 
depending  on  the  inclinations  of  the  persons  involved. 

Moreover,  since  it  is  impossible  to  return  to  a prepolitical  “state  of  nature” 
we  may  assume  that  all  manifestations  of  sociability  are  embedded  in  relations 
of  power.  Seen  in  this  way,  the  spontaneous  sociability  that  Fukuyama  holds 
dear  can  hardly  be  abstracted  from  socialization.  More  immediately,  human 
associations  typically  inform,  react  against,  or  derive  legitimacy  from  the 
prevailing  militaristic,  economic,  gender,  and  cultural  arrangements  in  soci- 
ety. Expressions  of  human  sociability  are  not  inherently  pristine.  Societies 
typically  carry  Machiavellian  elements  that  legitimate  chauvinistic  practices 
and  foster  distrust  of  outsiders  or  alien  peoples.  American  civilization  is 
deeply  characterized  by  forms  of  social  distrust  that  have  led  to  the  fracturing 
of  social  bonds  within  and  between  socially  constituted  groups. 
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Historically,  subaltern  and  marginalized  communities  have  been  suspicious 
of  American  civil  society.  They  have  discerned  the  cultural  conservatism 
entrenched  in  mainstream  American  lifestyles,  patterns  of  mind,  and  cultural- 
linguistic  practices.  The  fact  that  contemporary  versions  of  Americanity  rest 
on  rhetorics  of  tolerance  and  its  variegated  species  (individualism,  relativism, 
and  privatism)  does  not  negate  this  learned  skepticism.  In  response  to  the 
exigencies  of  a recalcitrant  status  quo,  many  subaltern  communities  have 
sought  refuge  within  governing  structures,  appealing  to  state  authorities  to 
remedy  highly  repressive  and  hostile  social  conditions.  The  civil  rights  and 
environmental  movements  have  relied  on  a fair  amount  of  spontaneous 
sociability.  However,  much  of  their  influence  in  civil  society  has  come  as  a 
result  of  the  federal  government’s  notable  (though  not  far  from  perfect)  effort 
to  create  a more  democratic  social  order. 

Fukuyama’s  model  leaves  too  much  in  the  hands  of  an  insouciant  status  quo. 
No  doubt  the  technological  revolution  caused  a shaking  of  the  regnant  moral 
foundations  of  western  nations.  However,  it  also  engendered  a social  under- 
class, a population  of  human  beings  from  diverse  ethnic  identities  who  have 
very  little  stake  in  that  status  quo  and  are  perceived  by  many  to  be  parasitic 
upon  the  social  order.  Given  America’s  paltry  record  regarding  individuals 
and  groups  that  have  little  access  to  the  procedures  of  power,  one  would  be 
fanciful  to  trust  civil  society  to  care  for  those  that  one  appointee  diplomat  has 
labeled  “the  scrap  heap  of  society.”  It  is  doubtful  that  Fukuyama’s  hopes  will 
be  realized  without  a stronger  role  of  the  government  in  mediating  the  social 
misery  created  by  deeply  structured  exclusionary  practices.  Public  policy 
formation  should  open  the  ways  to  more  accessible  and  credible  democratic 
participation.  The  point  is  neither  to  enlarge  the  role  of  the  state  nor  severely 
to  limit  it.  Rather,  the  only  viable  alternative  is  for  the  state  to  develop 
pragmatic  and  provisional  initiatives  in  those  spheres  of  society  in  which 
Americans  have  historically  manifested  antidemocratic  and  discriminatory 
practices. 

Tokunbo  Adelekan 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 


Sample,  Tex.  The  Spectacle  of  Worship  in  a Wired  World:  Electronic  Culture  and 
the  Gathered  People  of  God.  Nashville:  Abingdon,  1998.  Pp.  141.  $18.00. 

Tex  Sample  is  well-known  as  an  astute  observer  of  contemporary  American 
cultures.  A professor  at  St.  Paul  School  of  Theology  (United  Methodist)  in 
Kansas  City,  Sample  is  the  author  of  U.S.  Lifestyles  and  Mainline  Denominations 
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and  White  Soul:  Country  Music , the  Church  and  Working  People.  In  this  latest 
offering  Sample  explores  the  changes  in  popular  culture,  communication 
media,  and  information  technology  and  their  impact  on  worship  for  the  three 
post- World  War  II  generations. 

These  changes  create  an  emerging  electronic  culture  that  brings  with  it  a 
profoundly  different  way  of  experiencing  and  knowing  the  world  for  younger 
adults  than  for  older  adults.  Sample  draws  heavily  on  Walter  Ong’s  distinc- 
tion between  oral  and  literary  cultures  to  explain  differences  between  the 
emerging  electronic  culture  and  the  earlier  print-oriented  culture  that  has 
dominated  church  life  until  recently.  Mainline  churches,  Sample  points  out, 
are  responding  to  electronic  culture  too  slowly  and,  for  the  most  part,  without 
the  ability  to  understand  the  new  cultural  climate  in  which  they  operate.  “I  am 
especially  interested  in  clergy  and  laity  committed  to  literate  culture  who 
simply  don’t  see  what  all  the  commotion  is  about  with  respect  to  electronic 
culture  and  who  wonder  why  the  church  can’t  continue  to  do  what  it  has  done 
all  along.” 

Electronic  culture  is  an  image-oriented,  or  better,  “spectacle”  oriented 
culture.  Sample  insists  that  the  use  of  image  or  spectacle  qualifies  as  a cultural 
practice  that  requires  a “thick  description,”  as  Geertz  understands  it.  The 
practices  of  electronic  culture  include  three  basic  characteristics:  engaging  the 
world  through  images,  sound  as  beat,  and  visualization,  which  Sample  deals 
with  in  Chapters  2 through  4.  Chapters  5 through  8 take  up  other  aspects  of 
electronic  culture,  namely,  performance,  music  and  dance,  the  creation  of 
identity  and  shared  meaning,  and  community  building. 

Sample  balances  his  assessment  with  the  positive  and  negative  aspects  of 
electronic  culture.  There  is  a lot  in  contemporary  culture  of  questionable 
value  for  Christian  worship,  but  Sample  does  not  view  it  as  entirely  irredeem- 
able, as  critics  such  as  Neil  Postman  and  others  suggest.  Rather,  we  need 
better  tools  to  understand  it,  to  engage  with  it  meaningfully,  and  to  design  and 
lead  worship  that  relates  to  our  culture  appropriately.  Sample  writes  as  an 
interested  outsider  prompted  by  a personal  and  pastoral  desire  to  understand 
the  cultural  world  his  granddaughters  and  students  inhabit. 

The  book  is  more  about  electronic  culture  than  it  is  about  worship,  but  in 
Chapters  10  and  11  Sample  does  try  to  relate  the  two.  Unfortunately,  this 
abbreviated  effort  leaves  two  glaring  problems.  For  one  thing,  Sample’s 
challenge  to  replace  “relevance”  with  “incarnational”  as  a way  to  understand 
how  worship  relates  to  contemporary  culture  is  right  on  the  mark.  But  there 
are  some  important  limitations  to  an  incarnational  approach  that  he  does  not 
discuss.  More  needs  to  be  said.  For  another  thing,  while  Sample’s  desire  to 
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think  creatively  about  worship  in  an  electronic  culture  is  welcome,  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  a clear  idea  of  what  incarnational  worship  can  look  like  and 
sound  like,  nor  does  he  seem  to  know  many  places  where  it  is  already 
happening.  The  final  chapter,  describing  a rather  tame  “illustrated  worship 
service,”  suggests  a possibility  but  little  more.  Examples  of  actual  services 
might  have  served  his  purpose  better. 

Sample  does  refer  from  time  to  time  to  some  heavyweight  thinkers,  and  this 
can  make  his  presentation  hard  to  follow  at  points,  particularly  for  lay  readers. 
But  he  uses  down-to-earth  stories  and  personal  anecdotes  effectively  to 
illustrate  his  main  points.  Pastors  and  worship  leaders  with  some  theological 
background  will  benefit  the  most  from  this  book,  which  despite  its  limitations 
is  a good  first  step  in  helping  us  understand  the  new  generations  of  people  we 
lead  in  worship. 

Robb  Redman 
San  Antonio,  TX 


Friend,  Howard  E.,  Jr.  Recovering  the  Sacred  Center:  Church  Renewal  from  the 
Inside  Out.  Valley  Forge:  Judson,  1998.  Pp.  196.  $16.00. 

Among  the  plethora  of  books  on  church  renewal,  Howard  Friend’s  Recover- 
ing the  Sacred  Center  is  for  this  reviewer  a breath  of  fresh  air.  An  enthusiastic 
and  highly  complimentary  foreword  by  Foren  Mead  sets  the  tone  for  what  is 
to  follow.  The  author’s  rich  experience  as  a pastor,  and  now  as  a consultant  to 
churches  in  his  role  as  founding  director  of  the  Parish  Empowerment 
Network,  lends  credence  to  his  ideas  on  the  subject.  He  writes  with  an 
integrity,  authenticity,  and  relevance  often  lacking  in  books  by  authors  who 
have  never  practiced  what  they  teach. 

Friend’s  book  represents  not  his  theoretical  prescriptions  for  churches 
looking  for  easy  solutions  to  complex  church  problems  but  his  thoughtful 
theological  reflections  on  his  and  his  congregations’  struggles  to  live  the 
gospel.  He  has  been  there  and  done  that!  In  translating  what  he  has  learned 
into  communicable  principles,  he  has  performed  an  immensely  important 
service  to  the  broader  church. 

Church  renewal  for  Friend  best  occurs  from  the  inside  out.  It  is  the  product 
of  a continual  individual  and  corporate  commitment  to  discerning  God’s 
calling,  “gifting,”  and  leading,  which  he  and  his  congregation  at  Gladwyne 
Presbyterian  Church  in  suburban  Philadelphia  named  “recovering  the  sacred 
center.”  Using  an  abundance  of  helpful  diagrams,  metaphors,  and  real-life 
illustrations,  the  author  takes  the  reader  on  a three-part  journey  of  faith.  In 
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Part  1 he  shares  thoughts  from  his  twenty-three  years  as  pastor  of  the 
Gladwyne  Church,  takes  a look  at  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  church 
and  society,  and  stresses  the  need  for  churches  and  church  members  to 
recover  the  sacred  center,  which  is  the  determinant  metaphor  for  the  entire 
book. 

Part  2 presents  a fourfold  antidote  to  the  hectic  demands  and  business  of 
congregational  life,  linking  the  recovery  process  to  (1)  doing  theology  and 
reflecting  more  deeply  on  the  biblical  narrative,  (2)  developing  a theology  of 
persons  that  understands  and  takes  seriously  their  authenticity  from  both  an 
individual  and  a communal  perspective,  (3)  defining  the  qualities  of  leadership 
needed  for  the  new  era,  and  (4)  understanding  the  local  church  as  sacred 
space. 

In  Part  3 the  author  appeals  for  church  leadership  that  is  both  developmen- 
tal and  transformational  and  invites  churches  to  discern  the  metaphor  that 
best  depicts  what  their  mission  and  ministry  should  be.  It  involves  understand- 
ing the  local  church  “as  a person”  and  envisioning  what  it  would  take  to 
transform  and  renew  that  person.  He  suggests  a five-stage  process  for 
actualizing  a church’s  or  individual’s  potential  (believing  it  exists,  tapping  it, 
directing  it,  realizing  it,  and  celebrating  its  fulfillment)  and  identifies  the 
qualities  essential  to  the  process. 

The  author  then  describes  what  he  calls  a “model-less  model”  of  congrega- 
tional leadership  and  organization,  beginning  at  the  sacred  center  and  evolv- 
ing outward,  with  core  people  (character  plus  competence),  a core  team 
(servant  leaders),  core  values  and  principles  (visible  and  clearly  named),  core 
“charism”  (the  church’s  unique  call,  giftedness,  purpose,  and  passion),  and  a 
core  vision  (involving  an  ongoing,  open-ended  process).  Emanating  from  the 
sacred  center  is  a threefold  ministry  of  leadership:  inspiration,  consultation, 
and  celebration. 

Moving  from  potential  to  reality  calls  for  inspiring  leaders,  competent 
managers,  dedicated  workers,  a three-phase  process  of  visioning,  planning, 
and  action,  and  openness  to  the  unexpected.  Developing  the  church’s  mission 
and  vision  statements  must  be  a participatory  process  in  which  the  entire 
congregation  has  ownership.  “Banish  appointing,  assigning,  recruiting,  and 
volunteering  from  your  organizational  glossary,”  Friend  enjoins.  Help  people 
to  discern  their  calling  and  discover  their  gifts,  and  empower  them  to  do  their 
own  strategic  planning  in  whatever  areas  they  choose  to  serve.  The  author 
offers  a basic  template  for  teaching  leaders  to  do  this,  involving  six  questions: 
Where  are  we  now?  How  did  we  get  here?  Where  do  we  want  to  be?  What 
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moves  us  in  that  direction?  WTat  is  pushing  against  us?  What  is  the  plan  for 
getting  there? 

In  the  concluding  chapter  Friend  shares  some  heartwarming  stories  from 
his  years  at  Gladwyne  Church,  from  which  he  identifies  some  key  principles, 
including  most  notably  the  need  for  inward  and  outward  journeying  in 
community,  the  importance  of  dialogue  and  dialectic,  hands-on  mission, 
discernment  followed  by  decision  making  and  planning,  faithfulness  rather 
than  success,  partnering  with  instead  of  patronizing  the  poor,  being  open  to 
God’s  call,  and  depending  upon  God’s  grace. 

It  is  refreshing  to  read  a book  that  is  so  clearly  written.  The  reader  never  has 
to  guess  what  the  author  intended  to  say.  Friend  is  honest  in  acknowledging 
the  Gladwyne  Church’s  failures  as  well  as  its  accomplishments  under  his 
leadership  and  in  describing  his  own  growth  as  a pastor.  He  proves  that 
theology7  can  indeed  be  practical.  One  suggestion:  The  addition  of  an  index 
w ould  make  the  book  even  more  useful  as  a reference  text  for  pastors  and 
seminary7  students  and  as  a study"  book  for  church  leaders. 

Richard  Stoll  Armstrong 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary" 
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